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A Statement by Consumers Union Board of Directors 






ANNOUNCING A LOW-PRICED WEEKLY PUBLICATION TO SERVE 


THE CONSUMER 


INTEREST IN THE NATIONAL EMERGENCY 





psa is every reason to believe that the armament 

economy under which we are now living, and will be 
living for some time to come, will make heavy inroads 
on the general standard of living. Increased production 
of guns may, through industrial employment, make it 
possible for a few more to buy butter. But there is no 
visible evidence that such producticn will wipe out unem 
ployment or bring generally increased wages. In both Eng- 
land and Canada unemployment has grown since the start 
of the war, hours of work have lengthened, and there has 
been but a thin spread of butter for the majority of the 


population. The cost of the guns has levied a heavy toll. 


CU's primary dedication is to the preservation and increase 
of the American standard of living, as afhrmed in CU's 
charter. And this dedication places on CU, at this time, a 
special obligation to take a leading role in the defense of 
our living standards, now seriously threatened. 


The heart of defense, not only of a country but of life 


itself, lies in the health and security of the family. Un- 
happily, a defense program is all too apt to be carried 
through solely in terms of war production. And sometimes 
the machinery of defense becomes so engulfing that that 
which is to be defended is forgotten. But the fabric of a 
strong society is woven out of the health and the security 


and the alertness of its people, and this truth does not change 


At the December meeting of CU's Board of Directors, the 
grave prol lems posed by our armament economy were dis 
cussed at length. Serious and considered attention centered 
on how this organization could fulfill its obligations under 


the circumstances prevailing. 
Two things were obvious: 


1) Frequent and reliable reports must be made to con- 
sumers on exactly what is happening to the prices and quality 
of consumer goods as a result of war spending 


> 


2) The information that CU has made available to its 


subscribers must be made more widely available 


To fulfill these needs the Board of Directors has authorized 
a new publication, a weekly consumer newsletter. 
It hasn't been named yet (suggestions will be appreciated). 


But the circumstances that have made it necessary have like- 


wise dictated what it should be. 





First and most important, it is to have a truly low price— 


$1 a year for 52 issues. 


It will contain news about the prices and quality of prod- 
ucts and how they are affected by the war and defense spend- 
ing. It will not carry long lists of comparative ratings, as 
do the Reports. It will contain simple, easy-to-follow brand 


ratings of selected staple items. 


It will be easy to read and its frequent appearance will 
make it possible for those who follow it to be quickly in- 
formed about important happenings. It will contain much 


data of direct and immediate usefulness. 


Through the information it will make available, consumers 
will be able to take intelligent action in making their needs 
felt in Washington, D. C. Hence the letter will be a vital 
factor in the preservation of democratic action in consumer 
affairs. 


ergo and magazines, the radio and other commer- 
cial news agencies give short shrift to most news of 
importance to consumers. And those government agencies 
dedicated to the welfare of the consumer—the Consumer 
Division of the National Advisory Defense Commission, the 
Consumers’ Counsel and the Bureau of Home Economics in 
the Dep't of Agriculture, the Food & Drug Administration, 
the U. S. Public Health Service, &c.—are often heard to 
complain, with justice, that the public is not aware of the 
programs they administer. This lack of a free flow of coop- 
eration between government agencies and the public is al- 
ways a bad state of affairs; in times of crisis it takes on even 


more serious aspects. 


CU’s newsletter will be designed to encourage such cooper- 
ation. Its readers will constitute an informed body of con- 
sumers which can act as a public pressure group for consumer 
programs. And from this same group there should come 
suggestions and practical advice to aid in the formulation 


of new and broader consumer protection programs 


In their own day-by-day activities, consumers armed with 
useful information can themselves practice the most effective 
kind of home defense. It is CU's purpose in its new under- 
taking to so arm them—cheaply, quickly, directly. 














The January 
Wonderland 


ANY consumers spend a substantial percentage of their 

household funds buying textile items during the Janu- 
ary White Sales. To date, sad to say, not a great deal has 
been done in the line of informative labeling to help the 
consumer spend his money to the best advantage. We are 
re-impressed by this fact after looking over the labels of 
the sheets, blankets and towels just tested and reported on 
in this issue. 


A few manufacturers are now labeling sheets with thread 
count, tensile strength and weight figures. Some blankets 
are labeled with fiber content and size. Little if any infor- 
mation is given about towels. All in all, usable information 
on textile labels is much more prominent by its absence 
than by its presence. 


Best of the labels found on sheets covered in CU’s tests 
were those provided by Sears-Roebuck and Montgomery 
Ward, both of which gave a good many of the essential 
facts that an intelligent buyer would want to know. Best 
blanket label was Chatham’s. But all the labels fall down 
on the most important point of all: namely, how the prod- 
uct compares with other competing products. 


In a new advertisement to appear in national magazines 
during January, Cannon Mills takes a step forward in 
advertising its sheets. Advance proofs of the ad which 
have been circulated for consumer reactions are unusually 
thorough in telling the buyer what a good sheet should be 
and how to judge sheets in the store. And yet the funda- 
mental deficiency of so-called informative or specification 
advertising and labeling is revealed fully in two sentences 
from this very ad: “Consider the brand name of the sheet 
you're buying. And consider it carefully because you'll 
have to take the manufacturer's word for it that the quality 
of the cotton is good.” 


So long as CU’s tests disclose, as they do every month, 
that the manufacturer’s word is not sufficient to assure the 
consumer of her money’s worth, consumers will have to rely 
upon their own testing agencies for the basic, comparative 
knowledge they need in buying. Grade labeling by the gov- 
ernment is an answer to the problem, but signs are lament- 
ably lacking that grade labeling is to be hoped for in 
the near future. 


Manufacturers generally protest that they have nothing 
against grade labeling in principle; but their objections 
when it is suggested that the principle be applied to their 
own products are numerous and devious. 


Interesting evidence of this double standard to which 
manufacturers cling was furnished during a broadcast over 
a Columbia network on December 14, in which Dexter 
Masters, editor of the Reports, participated along with 
Thurman Chatham, president of the Chatham Manufactur- 
ing Co. In answer to a direct question, Mr. Chatham stated 
that he had no objection whatsoever to the idea of grade 
labeling. Asked whether he would favor grade labeling for 
Chatham blankets, Mr. Chatham suggested that it would 
probably be difficult to label blankets by grades and implied 
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that possibly blankets were not the place to try grade 
labeling right now. 


The consumer travels a rocky road. And aside from the 
protective, assisting agencies he sets up himself, he gets 
little direct action in his interest. Which brings us back 
to the first three reports in this issue. 


They are offered as guidance to thriftier spending in this 
month’s White Sales. They are not complete guides to the 
market. But so far as they go—which is as far as the 
resources of Consumers Union permit—they do right by 
the consumer. They give him the unbiased, comparative 
brand name information he needs. And neither from the 
government nor from the manufacturers does the consumer 
now get such information. 


When he does, the existence of a Consumers Union may 
be less necessary. But in this respect—unfortunately—we 
foresee for ourselves a long and active life. 


The Docket 





Notes on government actions against misleading 
advertising, false claims, dangerous products 


HE following cases are selected from scores of government 
actions taken monthly by the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Food & Drug Administration. 
Unless otherwise stated, actions involving violations of the 
Food, Drug & Cosmetic Act refer to individual shipments 
only. 


The Federal Trade Commission has taken action 
against: 


Bell & Co., Inc. The company was ordered to cease repre- 
senting that Bell-Ans is a cure or remedy for indigestion or 
that it has any therapeutic value in treating this ailment in 
excess of giving temporary relief when the condition is due 
to gastric hyperacidity; that the preparation is a cure or 
remedy for symptoms of digestive disorders, such as flatulence, 
vertigo, dizziness and other symptoms; and that the prepara- 
tion will correct sour stomach or digestive disturbances due 
to acid condition or has any value in treating these disorders 
except as noted above. 


Bell-Ans has been on the market since 1914. Prior to that, 
Bell & Co. sold its preparation under the name of Pa-pay-ans, 
claiming that it contained the drug papain, “the digestive 
principle obtained by our own exclusive process from the 
fruit of Carica papaya.” Analyses of the product by the 
Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the A.M.A. failed 
to disclose the presence of papain. 

The change in name from Pa-pay-ans to Bell-Ans was made 
purely for the sake of euphony, it was alleged by the com- 
pany. The Journal of the A.M.A. remarked, however, that 
the change was more likely due to fear of conflict with the 
Food & Drugs Act. Actual tests revealed that Bell-Ans con- 
sisted essentially of charcoal, baking soda, ginger, and oil of 
wintergreen. The A.M.A. further remarked that “the whole 
secret of the commercial success of Bell-Ans lies in the 
mystery of its composition and the false and misleading claims 
that have been made for it. The same tablets put out under 
a non-proprietary name, as an open formula and with claims 


4 


that were reasonable and true, would have had practically no 
sale.” 

Charles H. Phillips Chemical Co. The makers of Phillips 
Milk of Magnesia Cleansing Cream and Phillips Milk of Mag- 
nesia Texture Cream have been ordered to cease advertising, 
directly or through inference, that there is a disease or con- 
dition properly described as “acid skin,” which may be cured 
by use of the company’s preparations; that the preparations 
will overcome skin blemishes; that use of either or both prep- 
arations have value in treating roughness of the skin 
in excess of temporarily relieving roughness when due solely 
to dryness; that either or both will remove blackheads or 
have value in such removal in excess of aid through removing 
accumulated dirt, foreign matter or skin excretions lodged in 
the exterior openings of the pores or present on the skin 
surface; that they will overcome or are of value in treating 
oily shine or oiliness of the face, in excess of temporarily re- 
moving accumulated oil from the skin surface. 


The order also directs the company to cease representing 
that use of either or both preparations neutralizes excess fatty 
acid or other acid accumulations on the skin in the same way 
that milk of magnesia neutralizes acid in the stomach, or that 
the neutralization of a normal fatty acid or other acid accumu- 
lation on the skin is necessary to the maintenance of a healthy 
skin condition. 


CU’s comment in its report on face creams (April 1939 
Reports) still holds true. “Soap and water are not only the 
best but the only cleansers needed for the normal or slightly 
oily skin. No cream ... can do more than act as a not-too- 
efficient dirt remover, and as a mild lubricant.” CU’s tests of 
face creams showed that Phillips Milk of Magnesia Cleansing 
Cream costs about eight times as much per ounce as the 
cheapest “Best Buy.” 


Kendall Co. The company which sells Blue Jay Corn Plas- 
ter, Blue Jay Bunion and Callus Plasters and Blue Jay 
Liquid Corn Remover has been ordered to cease and desist 
from representing that corns have a root or roots; that the 
respondent's products will prevent the formation or recur- 
rence of corns or calluses; that the products constitute a 
new treatment for corns, calluses or bunions; and that they 
will instantly stop the pain caused by corns or calluses. The 
Commission pointed out that these preparations do not con- 
stitute a cure for corns, calluses and bunions, since such 
growths will return after temporary removal unless the 
pressure and irritation which caused them in the first instance 
is eliminated. 


The Food and Drug Administration has seized: 


Axine. Axine is a device which was represented as a cure 
for a number of ailments, including rheumatism, diabetes, and 
high and low blood pressure. The device consisted of a small 
plate of ordinary copper and zinc, cut to fit the heel of the 
customer’s shoe. The FDA brought criminal action against 
W. Gordon Pervis, who sold the device. Testimony in court 
showed several instances in which people who were being 
treated for diabetes by physicians discontinued medical treat- 
ment and switched to Axine. The patients died. 


Judge Bascom S. Deaver, who heard the case in U. S. court, 


sentenced Pervis to six months in jail and imposed a fine of 
$1,000. 


Baby Brand Tomato Puree (Uddo Taormina Corp.). 260 
cases were seized on charges of adulteration and misbranding. 
The product was stated to be excessively moldy with color 
added to conceal inferiority. It fell below the standard of 
identity for tomato puree set by the FDA. 
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TECHNICAL SECTION 


OF CONSUMERS 


UNION REPORTS 


Ratings of products represent the best judgment of staff technicians or of consultants—more 
than 200 specialists selected for competence and freedom from commercial bias—in university, 
governmental and private laboratories. Samples for test are in practically all cases obtained 
on the open market by CU's shoppers. Ratings are based on laboratory tests, carefully con- 
trolled use tests, the opinion of qualified authorities, the experience of a large number of per- 
sons, or on @ combination of these factors. Most ratings of necessity reflect opinion as well as 
scientific data. For even with rigorous tests, interpretation of findings is often a matter on 
which expert opinion differs. It is Consumers Union's pledge that such opinions as enter into its 
evaluations shall be as competent, honest, and free from bias as it is possible to make them. 


@ “Best Buys” should give greater return per dollar although some products rated “Also 
Acceptable” may be of higher quality. Except where otherwise noted, a product rated “Not 
Acceptable” is judged to be of inferior quality or is considered to be potentially harmful. 











For the White Sales: Blankets 


Does it pay to buy part-wool? And how about rayon? CU reports 
test findings, tells which types and brands should give best value 


or every all-wool blanket sold in 
F i: U. S., three part-wool blankets 
find purchasers. And the lower the per- 
centage of wool, the greater the sales. 
More wool means more cost, which ex- 
plains this pattern of consumer choice. 
The 14 part-wool blankets just tested by 
CU ran a third to a half as much in 
price as the 11 all-wool blankets re- 
cently reported on (see 
Reports P 

But CU’s tests throw some doubt on 
the wisdom of buying a 
blanket, even so. 


November 


part-wool 
Under similar test 
conditions, the best of the part-wool 
proved to have a resistance to abrasion 
only a little more than half that of the 
poorest all-wool blanket tested. The nap 
in a part-wool blanket wears down rela- 
tively easily and, since the nap is im- 
portant in retaining body heat, the 
blanket’s warmth must be expected to 
decline rapidly with the blanket’s use. 

Since part-wool blankets are also less 
warm to begin with, they are apt to 
prove poor values even at their lower 
prices. Of course, if you simply can’t 
afford the higher outlay for all-wool, the 
question of which kind of blanket to buy 
becomes more or less academic. And if 
you select from the highest qualities 
of the part-wools, you will get a fairly 
good blanket, price considered. 

A note on labor conditions in the blanket 
industry appears on page 2%. 
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But if you can afford all-wool buy it. 
Its greater durability and greater com- 
fort and warmth in use will compensate 
in the long run for its higher price. 

Four of the 14 part-wool blankets 
tested contained 50% wool, 10 contained 
roughly 25%. These types do not cover 
the whole of the part-wool market by any 
means, although they constitute the most 
important part of it. You can _ get 
blankets with less wool; but most experts 
agree that a blanket must have at least 


25% wool if it isto acquire to any 
considerable degree the characteristic 
wool properties of fluffiness, elasticity, 
&c. And you can get blankets with more 
wool. 70% wool blankets, with cotton 
warp and wool nap and filling, are one 
type available. While they are better 
blankets than the ones covered in this 
report, they are priced almost as high 
as all-wool and they are not as good. 
Sales of these are small. 


CHARACTERISTICS & WEIGHTS 


In some of the blankets tested the 
wool was mixed with cotton, in others 
with cotton and rayon. CU found the 
rayon used mainly in the filling threads 
and drawn up into the nap. So used, it 
increases thickness and thus forms more 
of the air pockets which give the blanket 
its warmth-retaining properties. But 
rayon lacks the strength of wool, and it 
doesn’t have enough resistance to abra- 
sion to perform satisfactorily. As a sub- 
stitute for cotton in the body of the 
blanket—if the nap is all-wool and 
firmly anchored in the filling threads— 
rayon may improve the blanket’s appear- 
ance without weakening it too much. 

Although some blanket labels list 
characteristics making for warmth reten- 
tion, there are no standard tests for de- 
termining this factor. The few methods 
by which it can be measured vary so 
much in their results that CU did not 
use them. But the height of the nap, the 
closeness of the weave, and the uni- 
formity of the blanket’s thickness are 
all indications. 

You can tell a good deal yourself in 
the store. Hold up the blanket to the 
light. If you see much light coming 
through, or if you notice thin, “sleazy” 
patches, the’ blanket will not be a very 





But the meager nap of the part-wool blanket on the left will not hold much warmth, 
nor will it last very long. The thick-napped all-wool blanket on the right will last 
much longer, give better value 
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A SLEAZY BLANKET LOOKS 
LIKE THIS 


. . « when you hold it up to the light. 
White spots are weak spots. Black line 
at top is weaving flaw 


warm one. Then rub and pull on the 
nap. If it bunches up into little balls, 
or comes loose, save your money. 

Part-wool blankets are naturally 
lighter than the all-wool. But if the 
blanket has a wool content of 50% it 
should weigh at least 842 ounces per 
square yard,” or about 3% pounds 
over-all in the 72x84 size. 25% wool 
blankets should weigh at least 7% 
ounces per square yard, or a total of 3 
pounds in that size. Weights of all 
blankets tested are given in the ratings 
below. 

To calculate the blanket length you 
need, add together the length and thick- 
ness of the mattress, plus at least six 
inches for a tuck-in. Width should equal 
the width of the mattress, plus the thick- 
ness on both sides, plus a few inches for 
the body take-up. 

In bindings, for pure serviceability 
cotton sateen gives best service, followed 
by pure dye silk and tightly woven ray- 
on. (Since rayon becomes weak when 
wet, special care must be taken in wash- 
ing. It is important that bindings of 
rayon not be twisted during washing. 
Acetate rayons require the additional 
care of ironing with a warm—not hot— 
iron while the material is dry.) Weight- 
ed silk bindings give poor service. All 
of the blankets covered in this report had 
rayon bindings. 





*To find the weight of a blanket in 
ounces per square yard, divide total weight, 
in ounces, by the number of square inches 
—— times width) and then multiply by 
296. 
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THE RATINGS 


The ratings are based on tests for 
abrasion and tensile strength, weight, 
shrinkage and colorfastness. In respect 
to shrinkage, the brands tested did not 
do so well. Eleven of the 14 shrank 
excessively—up to 10%. But colorfast- 
ness was generally good. Only two 
blankets faded in washing, and then 
only slightly. Some of the darker colored 
bindings ran, staining cotton and silk. 
Since they did not stain wool, these 
blankets could be washed if washed 
alone. As a rule, it’s a good idea to get 
a guarantee of washability with any 
blanket. 





25% WOOL 





Best Buy 


Cannon-Leaksville Luzern (Cannon Mills, 
NYC). $2.99. 10.1 oz. per sq. yd. 72x84. 
Wool content, 28%. Price makes it a 
“Best Buy.” Second highest quality 


tested. 
Also Acceptable 


(In order of quality without regard to price) 


Pepperell DeLuxe (Pepperell Mfg. Co., 
Boston). $4.98. 12.7 oz per sq. yd. 
72x90. Wool content, 25%!" Highest 
quality tested. 

Esmond Slumberest (Clarence Whitman & 
Sons, NYC). $5.95. 11.8 oz. per sq. yd. 
72x84. Wool content, 27%. 

Ward’s Rayon Mix Cat. No. —3400 (Mont- 
gomery Ward). $3.66 plus postage. 12.6 
oz. per sq. yd. Wool content, 25%.? 

Nashua Purrey (Nashua Mfg. Co., Bos- 
ton). $5.98. 11.3 oz per sq. yd. 72x90. 
Wool content, 23%. Wool content was not 
labeled. This blanket had no cotton and 
consisted of rayon and wool only. 

Fieldcrest Marfield (Marshall Field & Co., 
Chicago). $5.95. 9.6 oz per sq. yd. 
72x84. Wool content, 27% 

Chatham Sutton (Chatham Mfg. Co., Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C.). $4.99. 10.1 oz. per 
sq. yd. 72x90. Wool content, 31%.’ 

Ward’s 25% Wool Cat. No. —3406 (Mont- 
gomery Ward). $2.89 plus postage. 9.6 
oz. per sq. yd. 72x84. Wool content, 31%. 

Sears’ Slumbersound 25% Wool Cat. No. 
—08505 (Sears-Roebuck). $2.98 plus 
postage. 9.1 oz. per sq. yd. 72x90. Wool 
content, 38%. 


Not Acceptable 


Nashua Servall (Nashua Mfg. Co., Boston). 
$1.98. 7.0 oz. per sq. yd. 70x80. Wool 
content, 33%. This blanket was the 
lowest quality tested. Weight and size 
were both below accepted standards. It 
was weak in warp tensile strength, thinner 
than any blanket tested, and sleazy in 
appearance, 





50% WOOL 





(In order of quality without regard to price) 


Ward’s 50% Wool Cat. No. —3150 (Mont- 
gomery Ward). $4.39 plus postage. 
9.8 oz. per sq. yd. 72x84. Wool content, 
51%. 

Sears’ Slumbersound 50% Wool Cat. No. 
—08555 (Sears-Roebuck). $4.39 plus 
postage. 10.2 oz. per sq. yd. 72x90. Wool 
content, 55%.* 

Cannonr-Leaksville Sterling (Cannon Mills, 
NYC). $3.74. 9.3 oz. per sq. yd. 72x84. 
Wool content, 50%. 

Pepperell Meredith (Pepperell Mfg. Co., 
Boston). $7.95 per pair. 13.0 per sq. yd. 
per pair. 72x84. Blanket was rated as a 
single blanket where ultimate use was in 
singles and as a double where use was as 
a double blanket. Tensile strength was 
rated as single while weight was rated as 
double. Wool content, 57%. 


* Remainder of blanket consisted of rayon 
and cotton mixture. 


How To Wash 
A Blanket 


E CAREFUL to send your blanket only 

to a reliable laundry or dry cleaner 
whom you know fo possess special blanket- 
cleaning equipment. If you launder it at 
home use only lukewarm water and mild 
pure soap. Do nof use soaps containing 
alkaline builders, which are injurious to 
wool (for ratings of laundry soaps see CU 
Reports, July, 1940). 

Hot water or sudden changes in the 
temperature of the water will ‘felt’ wool 
blankets (cause its fibers to interlock and 
form a hard surface which reduces warmth 
and increases shrinkage). Wash the 
blanket as quickly as possible with as 
little handling as you can manage, for 
wool fibers swell and are weakened when 
wet. Scrub the binding or any especially 
soiled spot with a soft, sudsy brush. 

You can use either a machine or your 
hands for washing. But in the latter case 
be especially careful not to rub portions 
of the blanket together—merely squeeze 
the suds through it. If you use the ma- 
chine don't let it run more than five min- 
utes. Press out the water without twist- 
ing or hand wringing, and especially with- 
out the use of a mechanical roller-type 
wringer, which will mat the fibers. 

Rinse the blanket in several changes 
of water, squeezing out the moisture after 
each rinse. Dry it on a line—out of in- 
tense sunlight—oand for the first 15 min- 
utes of the drying process, keep pressing 
out the water as if runs to the bottom. 
After that, until the blanket is dry, you 
had better shake it gently at intervals to 
restore its fluffiness. When it is thor- 
oughly dry you can improve its appear- 
ance by brushing up the nap. 
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How much pull will it stand? This test (inset shows sample breaking) on CU’s 
tensile strength machine helps to determine lasting powers of the towel 


For the White Sales: Towels 


The labels tell nothing. 


But laboratory tests tell much. On 


the basis of tests, CU finds that good buys are to be had, that 
price and quality in the 50¢ range are pretty well matched 


HE bathroom has been glorified in 
"lt aad handsome ads as a very 
center of color, esthetic harmony, and 
the general gaiety of life. The average 


A note on labor conditions in the towel 
industry appears on page 27 
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person never saw a bathroom that bore 
much resemblance to some of the copy- 
writers’ dreams; for that matter, sev- 
eral million Americans never saw a 
bathroom. But then the ads are not 
supposed to show you what you have, 
but what you ought to want to have. 


What you ought to want to have in a 
bath towel, according to some of the 
ads, is a harmonious color scheme, a 
well-designed monogram, and a_ well- 
advertised label. That’s all right, and 
CU will enter no objections, so long 
as you get a towel that will do three 
other things as well: dry your body 
thoroughly, wear a long time, and sell 
at a price reasonably consistent with 
its quality. Sometimes you get these 
things with a well-advertised label, and 
sometimes you don’t. 

CU bases this statement, and the 
others that follow, on laboratory tests 
of 11 different brands. Actually—to 
keep the record straight—price and 
quality are better adjusted to each other 
in bath towels than they are in a great 
many other preducts, and the advertised 
names stand up better than they 
usually do. 

Probably the First Name in _ bath 
towels, judged by advertising space 
standards, is Cannon. And the Cannon 
towel tested turned out to be fairly 
priced for its quality, which was the 
third highest found. The Martex towel, 
on the other hand, was an example of a 
highly advertised brand that didn’t 
quite justify its name. It cost more than 
any of the others included in the tests, 
and it was inferior to four of them. 


WHAT'S IN A TOWEL 


A good bath towel is, in a certain 
sense, a paradox. If it’s to absorb water 
easily, and thus do a good drying job, 
it should be soft and fluffy; that is, the 
yarns should not have too much twist 
and the weave should not be too tight. 
And yet if the towel is too loosely woven, 
the loops will pull out; and if the 
yarns have too little twist they will tear 
easily. To make a good bath towel you 
have to find the happy medium between 
these two extremes. 

Bath (or turkish) toweling is woven 
on a special loom which forms loops 
on both sides of the fabric. Three sets 
of yarns are used: two warp lengthwise 
One of the 
warp yarns is the “ground” warp; it in- 


and one filling crosswise. 


tertwines with the filling to make up the 
basic weave of the towel. The other 
warp yarn is called the “pile” warp, and 
this one makes up the loops. 

So much is basic to the construction 
of a bath towel. But manufacturers in- 
troduce variations on this basic weave. 
Some of the brands covered by CU used 
an equal number of warp yarns for the 
pile and the ground; others used four 
yarns for the pile to every two for the 
ground. Theoretically, it would seem 
that the towels with the greater number 
of pile warps would be at once weaker 
and more absorbent than the others. 
But such is not necessarily the case, and 
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the reasons it isn’t are what makes the 


buying of textiles difficult. 

For the essential strength and dura- 
bility of a towel, as with other textile 
items, depend on factors which do not 
disclose themselves on simple examina- 
tion. The size of the loops, the twist of 
the yarn, the quality of the cotton used 

these and other considerations enter 
into the total picture. Because they do, 
laboratory tests are necessary to find out 
what the total picture adds up to. 


TESTS & FINDINGS 


In CU’s tests, actual use values, as 
opposed to purely physical characteris- 
tics, were given special weight. Ab- 
sorbing capacity and the tensile strength 
of the warp (which determines the hold- 
ing power of the weave) were particu- 
larly stressed. The number of loops per 
square inch—which helps to determine 
absorption received slightly less con- 
sideration. And the least importance, 
although still a good deal, was attached 
to the tensile strength of the filling, 
thread count, weight and _ shrinkage. 
None of the towels tested shrank exces- 
sively and none was far enough short 
of the size given on the label (even 
though few measured up to it) to war- 
rant any low ratings on either count. 

Most bath towels are made entirely 
of cotton: all of those tested were. But 
other fibers are used to some extent. In 
some towels the pile warp yarns are 
linen, which tends to make the towels 
somewhat more absorbent. These are 
the so-called “friction” towels, and the 
friction comes from the relative harsh- 
ness of linen’s texture. Such towels are 
generally stocked in at least the larger 
stores, but their main market is clubs 
and gymnasiums. 

Towels are also available which make 
use of synthetic fibers. These contribute 
a luxarious appearance, but you don’t 
get that without paying for it. Synthetic 
fibers have not been fully developed for 
use in bath towels, and the cost of 
towels containing them is high. 

All towels tested were white and, with 
one exception, had colored borders, all 
of which were washable. 

The towel market goes much lower 
and much higher than the 40¢-60¢ range 
in which the towels tested fell. But the 
greatest volume of sales is in this range, 
and CU feels that the greatest economy 
1s represented here, too. 

Towels selling for less than 35¢ usu- 
ally have small terry loops, insufficient 
warp ground threads to bind these loops, 
or both. And if satisfactory in these re- 
spects, they are usually woven double 
their final width and cut down the center. 
Such towele wear poorly and are uneco- 
nomical in the long run. 
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At prices above 65¢ towels generally 
have more loops more firmly anchored 
to the base weave. The extra strength 
and absorbing capacity represent a lux- 
ury which is nice if you can afford it, 
but on both counts these towels provide 
more than the user will find he gener- 
ally needs. 

Monograms and color are also features 
commonly associated with the higher- 
priced towels. Here the extra cost is 
in extra style entirely, not in extra usage. 
In some cases the colored towels will 
absorb less water than white ones, since 
their fibers have already used some of 
their absorbing capacity to absorb the 
dyestuff. Colored towels should be wash- 
able, but if you plan to buy them you'd 
better get a guarantee of their wash- 
ability. 


Best Buys 


(In order of quality) 


Iron Thread (Hale Bros., San Francisco). 
39¢. Single-loop towel with a binder be- 
tween each loop. Second highest quality 
tested. 

Cannon (Cannon Mills, NYC). 39¢. Dou- 
ble-loop towel with a binder or ground 
warp between each double loop. Third 
highest quality tested. 

AMC Ambassador (Associated Merchan- 
dising Corp., NYC’). 39¢. Single-loop 
towel with a ground warp between each 
loop. Fourth highest quality of the towels 
tested. 

Macy’s Mayflower (R. H. Macy & Co., 
NYC). 37¢. Single-loop towel with two 
binders between each set of loops ‘a loop 
on each side). Fifth highest quality 
tested. 


“i 








Also Acceptable 


(In order of quality without regard to price) 


Dundee (Georgia Kincaid Mills, Griffin, 
Ga.). 48¢. 
binders between each set of double loops 


Double-loop towel with two 


(two loops on each side). Highest quality 
tested. 

Martex (Wellington Sears Co., NYC). 59¢. 
Single-loop towel with a ground warp 
between each loop. 

Gramercy (Gimbel Bros., NYC). 39¢. 
Single-loop towel with 2 ground warps 
between each set of loops (one on each 
side). 

Fieldcrest (Available at Cooperative Dis- 
tributors, NYC). 49¢ plus postage. Sin- 
gle-loop towel with ground warp between 
each loop. 

Moor (Mooresville Cotton Mills, Moores- 
ville, N.C.). 39¢. Single-loop towel with 
ground warp between each loop. 

Ward’s Pride Cat. No. 9321 (Montgom- 
ery Ward). 35¢ or 4 for $1.36 plus 
postage. Single-loop towel with ground 
warp between each loop. 

Sears’ Morning Glow Launderite Cat. No. 

8060M (Sears-Roebuck). 37¢ or 4 for 
$1.42 plus postage. 
with ground warp between each set of 
loops (one on each side). 


Single-loop towel 


*Hutzler’s, Baltimore; Filene’s, Boston; 
R. H. White, Boston; Abraham & Straus, 
Brooklyn; John Shillito, Cincinnati; Wm. 
Taylor, Cleveland; Lazurus Co., Columbus, 
Ohio; Rike-Kumler, Dayton, Ohio; Hud- 
son’s, Detroit; L. S. Ayres, Indianapolis; 
Bullock’s, Los Angeles; Burdine’s, Miami; 
Boston Store, Milwaukee; Dayton Co., Min- 
neapolis; Bloomingdale’s, NYC; Capwell’s, 
Oakland, Calif.; Strawbridge & Clothier, 
Philadelphia; Joseph Horne, Pittsburgh; 
Thalhimers, Richmond, Va.; Forman’s, 
Rochester, N. Y.; The Emporium, San 
Francisco; Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis 


POOR QUALITY— The sheet sample shown here wore through after only 646 turns 


on CU's abrasion machine. A good sheet should have high resistance 
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For the White Sales: Sheets 


Percales cost more than muslins but, all things considered, they 


are better buys if you can afford them. Ratings of leading 


brands of both are given here, based on laboratory tests 


T° you go in for fine distinctions, you 
can break sheets down into five sep- 
arate types. There are light, medium 
and heavyweight muslins. There is 
utility or carded percale, also known as 
fine count. And there is true or combed 
percale. For purposes of normal buying 
and use, you can forget most of the 
adjectives and concentrate on the nouns. 

The percales are softer, lighter in 
weight, have finer threads, and cost 
more. The muslins are relatively heavy 
and are intended for use where hard 
wear is expected. So far as physical 
properties go, there is much overlapping 
between the two types of percale, and 
more between the three types of muslin. 

Except for your personal preference 
as to the kind of sheets you like to sleep 
between, the important distinctions in 
percale vs. muslin are wear and cost. 
And both of these factors are deceptive. 
The first cost of percales is high; but 
their lighter weight means—if you pay 
for laundry by the pound—a lower up- 
keep. The muslins, and particularly the 
heavy muslins, can amass a very hefty 
laundry bill over a period of time. In 
addition, they are difficult to launder 
at home. 


A note on labor conditions in the sheet 
industry will be found on page 27. 


As for wear, a heavy muslin will out- 
last any of them. But its margin of 
stamina over a good true percale is, for 
all that, not too great. Adding first 
cost, laundry cost, wear and weight 
together (and including the finer, softer 
feel of the true percale) it is more than 
likely that for those who can afford the 
initial cost, percale will prove to be a 
better buy. 

Whatever kind of sheet you buy, you 
have a right to expect at least six 
things from it: 

1) The weave should be tight and 
firm. 

2) It should have a good resistance 
to abrasion. 

3) It should have a reasonably high 
tensile strength. 

4) It should be practically free of 
sizing. 

5) It should not shrink more than 5%. 

6) It should be torn rather than cut 
from the bolt. 


What you are given on the average 
sheet label is a good deal different, and 
a good deal less, than this information. 
But sheets answering the description 
are readily available. And CU’s ratings 
of 53 leading brands, based on labora- 
tory tests just completed, will provide 
you with a guide to buying. 





GOOD QUALITY—/t took 1,138 turns to wear through this sheet. Tears were 


enlarged for illustration. CU's tests stop at first signs of break-through 
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QUALITY & WHAT MAKES IT 


Thread count determines the feel or 
“hand” of the sheet. In most sheets, the 
count is about the same both in the 
warp (length) and the filling (across). 
The percales have high counts—between 
90 and 110 in the warp, 85 to 105 in 
the filling. The muslins, with heavier 
threads, have a warp range of 70 to 80, 
a filling range of 60 to 70. 

You can get some idea of the balance 
of the weave by holding the sheet up to 
the light. But it’s better to know the 
exact count, especially when you're de- 
ciding which of two sheets to buy. Un- 
fortunately, most labels neglect to give 
you this information. 

Differences in weight between sheets 
of various types are in no case more than 
about an ounce and a quarter per square 
yard, or half a pound total. The lighter 
muslins and the percales run between 
3% and 4 ounces, and the heavy mus- 
lins go up to 4%4. Make sure, with 
light sheets, that the lightness is the 
result of fine yarns set closely together 
and is not caused by sleazy construction 
Any sheet lighter than 3% ounces per 
square yard will probably be sleazy. 
And sleazy sheets will wrinkle, will be 
uncomfortable, and will not last long. 

4 smooth finish or a heavy feel is 
sometimes due to excess sizing, which 
usually comes off in the first washing. 
Most of the sheets tested by CU had a 
negligible amount of sizing present. Only 
one had more than is generally thought 
acceptable, and even that one had very 
little more. Sizing is found in excess in 
the cheaper sheets sold as “competition 
items.” It can generally be detected by 
rubbing the fabric against itself between 
the fingers. If a powdery material falls 
out, that’s it. 

All sheets should be free from weav- 
ing imperfections; if not, they should 
be marked “Seconds” and should sell 
at a lower price, as should so-called 
“run-of-the-mill” sheets. Just how much 
damage a second is allowed to have de- 
pends upon the mill. No standards have 
been set for grading sheets. 

If you buy any sheet marked other 
than “First,” examine it carefully to 
make sure that its flaws will not affect 
wearing quality. Some mills sell their 
firsts under a widely advertised name 
and their seconds under a name not so 
well known. 

If you run across a new name, ask 
whether it covers the seconds of any of 
the better known brands. A second with 
a minor imperfection, or an imperfection 
which will not impair wearing quality, 
may be an economical buy. 

Like most other textiles which are 
laundered in hot water, sheets receive 
their greatest wear in the laundering proc- 
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NAME 


Utica True Percale 

Mohawk Utility Percale 

Pepperell Utility Percale 

Ward’s Superfine True. 

Ward’s DeLuxe Utility 

Penney’s Pencale True 

Penney’s Golden Dawn 
Utility 

Sears’ Monsoon U tility 

Sears’ Slumber Queen 
True. 

Gimbel’s Gabrielle 
Utility 

Cannen- Cavalier Util- 


Nash ua-Indian Maiden 
True . 
Cannon Fine Percale 
True 
Gimbel’s Greymoor 
T UC... ..-+- seen ees 


Macy ’s Supre-Macy 
True. 
Macy’s Percale U tility. 
Wamsutta Supercale 
True 
AMC Ambassador True 
AMC Aimcee Utility. 
Bullock’s BellAir True. 
Pacific Mills- oe 
ee 
Duracale Utility... .... 
Pepperell-Peerless True 
Pequot Utility......... 
Fruit of the Loom 
Cameo Utility... 
Hale Bros. Poppy True 


Cannon Muslin “B” 
Penney’ s Nationwide 
; . eRe 
Utica “A” 
Penney’s Penco “A”’... 
Ward's Treasure Chest 


Ward’s Longwear “RB”, 
Lady Pepperell A’... 
Sears’ Launderite ““B” 


Sears’ Lady Fair “A” 
Nashua Dw ight Anchor 
Brand “A” 


Fieldcrest Wearwell B 
Gimbel’s Greeley “B” 
Gim bel’s Gramercy A 
Macy’s Muslin “B”’. . . 


Macy’s Mayflower “A” 
AMC Ambassador “A” 
AMC Consul “B” ; 
Pepperell Durable “B” 
Bullock’ s Sleeper * _ 
Mohawk “B” 

Pacific Mills Truth “B” 
Pequot * 


Fruit of the Loom “A” 
Fruit of the Loom 
Colonial Dame “B” 
Hale Bros. Iron Thread 
“B” 
Hale Bros. ‘Castle “A” 


1 Double bed 





Fieldcrest Golden Gate 
“AM 1 


(Order has no significance) 


WEIGHT 
° 


(OZ. 
PRICE MARKED PER SO. 
SIZE YARD) 


($) 


—m hoe hS 


3 


“hee 


l 
= 


1. 


= 


THREAD 
COUNT 


Specifications for 53 Brands of Sheets 


STRENGTH “Le. ) BESIETANCE 
T 





PERCALE 
81xl08 3.8 108 
81x108 3.9 97 
81x108 3.9 100 
81x108 3.9 105 
81x108 3.9 97 
DB! 3.8 95 
81x 108 3.8 97 
81x108 3.7 94 
81x108 4.0 107 
90x 108 3.9 93 
81x108 3.8 96 
81x108 3.8 98 
81x108 4.0 107 
90x 108 3.9 107 
81x 108 3.9 108 
90x 108 3.8 96 
90x 108 3.8 106 
90x 108 3.6 100 
90x 108 3.8 9° 
81x108 3.8 98 
90x 108 3.8 94 
90x 108 4.0 97 
81x108 4.0 108 
81x108 4.0 98 
81x108 3.8 96 
90x119 3.8 100 

MUSLIN 
8IDB' 4.4 70 
DB! 4.7 74 
81x108 5.0 77 
81x108 4.9 75 
$1x108 4.8 77 
81x108 5.0 75 
81x108 4.5 73 
81x 108 4.4 76 
81x108 4.6 72 
81x108 5.2 76 
81x108 4.8 76 
81x108 4.5 73 
81 DB! 4.4 71 
81x 108 4.6 76 
81x108 4.5 70 
81xl12% 4.5 77 
81x108 4.9 78 
90x 108 4.4 72 
81x 108 4.2 73 
81x 108 4.5 72 
81x 108 4.2 72 
81x108 4.4 72 
81x108 4.8 76 
81x108 4.8 77 
81x108 4.5 70 
81x108 4.7 70 
81x108 4.6 76 


— Cl em Cow 


w 


woewvvr 


—De 


woet auto 


J 


Cor 


-—_ 
WARPFILLING WARP! FI LING ABRASION 


Good 
Good 
Good 
Fair 
Fair 
Good 


Fair 
Fair 


Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Excellent 
Good 


Excellent 
Good 


Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 


Good 
Good 
Good 
Excellent 


Good 


Excellent 


Fair 


Excellent 
Good 
Good 


Fair 


Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 


Good 
Fair 

Fair 

Fair 
Good 
Excellent 
Good 
Good 
Excellent 
Good 
Fair 

Fair 
Good 
Excellent 


Excellent 


Excellent 
Excellent 
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ess. And if they are to stand up under 
the strain, good tensile strength and 
good resistance to abrasion are needed. 
Sheets should have a minimum breaking 
strength of 45 pounds warp and 30 
pounds filling, although the lightweight 
muslins sometimes go below that. All 
of the sheets tested by CU were satis- 
factory in this particular. 

There are no standard requirements 
for resistance to abrasion because there 
is no accepted standard abrasion equip- 
ment. CU’s abrasion tests were made 
with the latest type of abrasion machine 
available and were given special weight 
in the ratings. 

Many sheets have extra threads woven 
into the selvage to make them stand up 
better under strain. But the actual 
value of such extra threads is specula- 
tive, inasmuch as it is the filling threads 
which ordinarily go first. Sheets should 
have at least 1/4 inch selvages on each 
side. The hems on either end should 
be well sewn with even, straight-line 
stitching. Hemstitching shortens the life 
of the hem. 


THE RATINGS 


The ratings below were based mainly 
on tests designed to simulate actual 
wear. Tensile strength and resistance to 
abrasion were given most emphasis. 
Weight, thread count, shrinkage and 
amount of sizing present were also con- 
sidered. 





MUSLINS 





Best Buys 


Fruit of the Loom Extra Weight (Fruit 
of the Loom Mills, Inc. NYC). $1.49. 
Class “A” Muslin. Highest quality tested. 

Penney Nationwide (J. C. Penney Stores). 
87¢. Price makes it a “Best Buy.” High- 
est quality of the Class “B” muslins 


tested, 
Also Acceptable 


(In order of quality without regard to price) 


Utica (Utica & Mohawk Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Utica, N. Y.). $1.37. Class “A” Muslin. 

Nashua Dwight Anchor en eo Mfg. Co., 
Boston). $1.59. Class “A” Muslin. 

Sears’ Lady Fair Cat. he 1957 (Sears- 
Roebuck). $1.05 plus postage. Class “A” 
Muslin. 

AMC Ambassador (American Merchandis- 
ing Corp.’). $1.69. Class “A” Muslin. 
Lady Pepperell (Pepperell Mfg. Co., Bos- 

ton). $1.59. Class “A” Muslin. 
Penney Penco (J. C. Penney Stores). 
$1.15. Class “A” Muslin. 


See footnote 1, page 8. 
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Pequot (Pequot Mills, Salem, Mass.). 
$1.39. Class “A” Muslin. 

Fieldcrest Golden Gate (Marshall Field & 
Co., Chicago). $1.53. Class “A” Muslin. 

Hale Bros. Castle (Hale Bros., San Fran- 
cisco). $1.39. Class “A” Muslin. 

Gimbel’s Gramercy (Gimbel Bros., NYC). 
$1.59. Class “A” Muslin. 

Macy Mayflower (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC). 
$1.34. Class “A” Muslin. 

Ward’s Treasure Chest Cat. No.—9869 
(Montgomery Ward). $1.05 plus postage. 
Class “A” Muslin. 

Pepperell Durable Muslin (Pepperell Mfg. 
Co.). $1.19. Class “B” Muslin. 

Sears’ Launderite Cat. No.—1739 (Sears- 
Roebuck). 83¢ plus 
“B” Muslin. 

Ward’s Longwear Cat. No.—9834 (Mont- 
gomery Ward). 83¢ plus postage. Class 
“B” Muslin. 

AMC Consul (American Merchandising 
Corp., NYC*). $1.49. Class “B” Muslin. 
Bullock’s Sleeper (Bullock's Dep't Store, 
Los Angeles). $1.35. Class “B” Muslin. 
Macy Muslin (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC). 

93¢. Class “B” Muslin 

Fieldcrest Wearwell (Marshall Field & 
Co.). $1.10. Class “B” Muslin. 

Gimbel Bros. Greeley (Gimbel Bros., 
NYC). $1.29. Class “B” Muslin. 

Fruit of the Loom Colonial Dame (Fruit 
of the Loom Mills, Inc., NYC). $1.09. 
Class “B” Muslin. 

Pacific Mills Truth (Pacific Mills, NYC). 
$1.29. Class “B” Muslin. 

Mohawk (Utica & Mohawk Mills, Inc., 
Utica, N. Y.). $1.29. Class “B” Maus- 
lin. 

Cannon Muslin (Cannon Mills, NYC). 
$1.14. Class “B” Muslin. 

Hale Bros. \ronthread ‘ (Hale Bros., San 
Francisco). $1.10. Class “B” Muslin. 


postage. Class 





PERCALES 





Best Buys 


Pequot (Pequot Mills, Salem, Mass.). 
$1.75. Utility percale. Price makes it 
a “Best Buy.” Rates just below Pepperell 
Peerless in order of quality alone. 

Ward’s DeLuxe Cat. No.—9943 (Mont- 

Ward). $1.29 plus postage. 
Utility percale. Price makes it a “Best 
Buy.” Rates just below Fruit of the 
Loom Cameo in order of quality alone. 

Macy Percale (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC). 
$1.26. Utility Percale. Price makes it a 
“Best Buy.” Rates just below Pacific 
Mills in order of quality alone. 


Also Acceptable 


(In order of quality without regard to price) 
Macy Supre-Macy (R. H. Macy & Co., 
NYC). $1.94. True percale. Highest 


quality tested. 
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gomery 


Cannon Fine Percale (Cannon Mills, 
NYC). $2.75. True percale. 

Pepperell Peerless (Pepperell Mfg. Co., 
Boston). $2.85. True percale. 

Sears’ Slumber Queen Cat. No.-1872 
(Sears-Roebuck). $1.98 plus postage. True 
percale, 

Gimbel’s Greymoor (Gimbel Bros., NYC). 
$3.25 for 90x108. Not made in 81x108. 
True percale. 

Wamsutta Supercale (Wamsutta Mills, 
New Bedford, Mass.). $4.35 for 90x108; 
not made in 811x108. True percale. 

Utica Percale (Utica & Mohawk Mills, 
Utica, N. Y.). $2.65. True percale. 

Duracale (Marshall Field & Co., Chicago). 
$1.89, Utility percale. 

Ward’s Superfine (Montgomery Ward). 
$2.24. True percale. 

Hale Bros. Poppy (Hale Bros., San Fran- 
cisco). $1.69 for 90x119. True percale. 

Pepperell Percale (Pepperell Mfg. Co., 
Boston). $1.55. Utility percale. 

Nashua \|ndian Maiden (Nashua Mfg. Co., 
Boston). $1.90. True percale. 

Mohawk Percale (Utica & Mohawk Cotton 
Mills, Utica, N. Y.). $1.72. Utility percale. 

Bullock’s Bell-Air (Bullock’s Dep't Store, 
Los Angeles). $2. Utility percale. 

Fruit of the Loom Cameo (Fruit of the 
Loom Mills, Inc., NYC). $1.49. Utility 
percale. 

Pacific Mills Pacific (Pacific Mills, NYC). 
$1.49. Utility percale. 

Gimbel’s Gabrielle (Gimbel Bros., NYC). 
$1.49. Utility percale. 

Cannon Cavalier (Cannon Mills, NYC). 
$1.69. Utility percale. 
Penney Pencale (J. C. 
$1.59. True percale. 


Penney Stores). 


AMC Aimcee (American Merchandising 
Corp., NYC*). $1.99. Utility percale. 
AMC Ambassador (American Merchandis- 
ing Corp., NYC’). $1.99. True percale. 
Penney’s Golden Dawn (J. C. Penney 

Stores). $1.39. Utility percale. 
Sears’ Monsoon Cat. No.—1861 (Sears- 
Roebuck). $1.29 plus postage. Utility 
percale. 





Consumer Class Plans 


" ygentenetr one-hour plans on subjects 
covered in the Reports are now 
available. Each plan is a complete, se/f- 
contained unit planned for one hour's 
teaching. Each proceeds from a definite 
aim (for example, to develop a basis for 
the intelligent purchase of toys), offers 
a motivation that will arouse the students’ 
interest, and outlines a definite procedure. 
The November and December issues offer 
eight class plans, including a Consumer 
Quiz as one of them. CU is now issuing 
four to eight plans a month, hopes in time 
to build up a consumer education series. 
Consumer Class Plans are free on re- 
quest to teacher members. Let CU know 
if you'd like to be on the mailing list. 





USE YOUR GUIDE 


CU’s Buying Guide is no book- 


shelf ornament. It’s meant to be used 
whenever you shop. You can slip it 
into your handbag or your coat 
pocket or you can make notes from 
it before you go out. But make it 


work for you, one way or the other. 


In this column, CU will remind 
you now and then of timely Buying 


Guide material. 


@ For the January Sales—read the first 
three reports in this issue—and then refer 
to these Buying Guide ratings: 


Toilet Soaps Page 121 
Sanitary Products Page 115 
Women’s Shoes Page 208 
Diapers Page 180 


@ January's a good time for hot foods like 
pancakes. See: 

Buckwheat Pancake Flours Page 70 
White Pancake Flours Page 71 
Maple Syrup Page 77 


@ Maybe your heating bill has got you 
down. Maybe you can improve matters 
after reading: 


Heating Equipment 


and Fuel Costs Page 275 


@ if you want fo save your hands and 
your pocketbook both, see: 


Page Ill 


Hand Lotions 
@And, if you haven't bought already, look 
up: 


Page 225 


Antifreezes 
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Aspirin—6c to 98c per 100 


Does it take genuine Bayer's to cure a genuine head- 


ache? And can you expect to get good aspirin for 
just 6¢ a hundred tablets? Some facts in the matter 


HAT aspirin do you take? Do you 
buy Bayer’s “Genuine” or just 
any old brand? 

If you do buy Bayer’s, you have lots 
of company. CU know the 
sales statistics in the aspirin category 
of domestic but assuredly 
Bayer’s is at or near the top. As we have 
many times before, we take our hats off 
to the power of advertising to make sales 
and influence people. And as we have 
with other should 
like now with this product to examine 
the relation of the advertising to the 
facts, as determined by laboratory tests. 

First of all, what is aspirin? It is 
acetyl-salicylic acid, a pain killer. It is 
probably the safest of the innumerable 
remedies sold for the relief of pain. But 
it is not entirely Many indi- 
viduals are and 
velop unpleasant symptoms from taking 
even small Specifically, nausea, 
skin eruptions, and swelling of 
the lips and face can follow its 
and if any of these common symptoms 
of sensitivity do occur, the taker should 
stop taking it at once. Persons suffering 
from asthma, hay fever, hives or eczema 
should take aspirin only under a phy- 
sician’s supervision, 


does not 


commerce, 


many products, we 


harmless. 
sensitive to it can de- 
doses. 
hives 


use, 


Aspirin has no effect on colds or other 


organic conditions. It may, however, 
provide some temporary relief from 


pains, aches, soreness, &c., accompany- 
ing such conditions. 

Some of the numerous brands of 
aspirin on the market call themselves 
N. F. (National Formulary) Aspirin 
Tablets; some just say Aspirin Tablets; 
some say Aspirin, U.S.P. (United 
States Pharmacopoeia). Some of the 
labels read “5 grain tablets”; others read 
“5 grains of aspirin”; 


“ec 


others say “S 
grains acetyl-salicylic acid”; still others 
say “S grain aspirin tablets.” 

In all cases the use of either the word 
“aspirin” or the words “acetyl-salicylic 
acid” means that the active ingredient of 
the tablets is required by law to meet 
U.S.P. as re- 

Standards for 
the tablet form of aspirin are contained 
in the National Formulary, which states 
that the tablets must have not less than 


the standards of the 
gards purity and identity. 


92.5% and not more than 107.5% of 
the labeled amount of acetyl-salicylic 
acid. 


If all aspirin tablets must meet the 
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BAYER NEEDED AN APPEAL 


..- after the FTC got through. This was 
what it thought up 


same standards, what significant dif- 
ferences are found among brands? The 
answer to this one is that no significant 
differences are found among brands. It 
is a fact, ordained by law and proved 
by CU's recently completed analyses of 
22 brands, that all aspirin tablets have 
the same effects. 

It is, therefore, fair to ask why the 
prices of aspirin tablets range from a 
low of 6¢ per 100 tablets to a high of 
98¢ per 100 tablets, which was the range 
CU found in the brands tested. And the 
answer is that there is no explanation 
within the limits of reason. Beyond 
the limits of reason . . . but this brings 
us to Bayer’s. 


BAYER'S HISTORY 


The history of aspirin in the United 
States, from 1900 to 1917, exclu- 
sively the history of Bayer’s. Originally 
a German concern, Bayer had sought 
unsuccessfully to get a patent on the 
manufacture of aspirin in Europe. Not 
a single European country would issue 
such a patent. But in 1900 the U.S. 
Patent Office did. And so, for 17 years, 
nobody could sell aspirin in this country 
except Bayer. 

One result of this monopoly was that 
the American public during those 17 


was 





years paid just about 11 times as much 
for aspirin as Europeans did. Then, in 
1917, the patent expired. The gates were 
down for competition. 

To hamstring that competition, Bayer 
promptly began to hold forth in the 
advertising pages as the “genuine” 
aspirin. Implication: all other aspirins 
were something else. And so well and 
insistently did Bayer do this job that 
the public strung along. Other brands 
were becoming increasingly available, 
and at lower prices. But the public had 
for 17 years known no brand but Bayer’s, 
and Bayer’s was still THE aspirin. It 
said so right in the ads, 

Not until 1934 did the law catch up 
with Bayer advertising. In that year 
the Federal Trade Commission cleared 
its eyes, saw what was going on, and 
filed a complaint. Waiving trial, the 
company agreed (in September of 1934) 
to the FTC’s order that it and 
desist from representing that the word 
aspirin was a Bayer trademark, that 
aspirin not made by Bayer was spurious 


cease 


or counterfeit. and from making such 
claims as: “Bayer aspirin is always 


safe,” “It does not depress the heart.” 

Meantime, FTC’s 
plaint and the signing of the 
Bayer had knocked its price down a 
trifle. But the big need was for a good 
advertising appeal. And so it worked 
out the argument that Bayer’s aspirin 
disintegrates faster than other aspirins. 

That brings us up to date, for Bayer 
make of the point. 
As for its merits. two things need to be 
said: (1) of disintegration has 
nothing to do with the effectiveness of 
aspirin, since the aspirin has to pass into 
the intestines before it can be absorbed 
in any appreciable quantity, and even 
the toughest of aspirins is dissolved in 
the time it takes to pass through the 


between the com- 


order, 


continues to much 


speed 


stomach; (2) many other aspirins disin- 
tegrate as fast as or faster than Bayer’s. 

CU did not test for disintegration time 
in the current project. Tests conducted 
by the North Dakota Regulatory Dep’t 
in the line of its official duties have 
made it amply clear that Bayer’s was 
by no means the first aspirin to dis- 
solve. 


TEST RESULTS & RATINGS 


What CU did do was to analyze 22 
different brands. It found that the tab- 
lets contained from 4.8 to 5.2 grains of 
aspirin, which is well within allowable 
limits. Four of the brands exceeded the 
requirements for salicylic 
acid, and that fact is noted in the ratings 
of these brands. They are still counted 
as acceptable, however, since the excess 
was too small in each case to make 


presence of 


harmful effects likely. 
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Inasmuch as no measurable difference 
in quality was found, the ratings are 
based solely on price. All prices are for 
100 tablets. The prices given are those 
at which the samples tested were pur- 


chased. Except where prices are fixed, 


considerable variation may be found 
from store to store. 
Best Buys 
Certified (Certified Aspirin Co., NYC). 
6¢ per 100. Contained 5 grains aspirin. 
Premo (Premo Pharmaceutical Labora- 
tories, NYC). Available at Cooperative 


Distributors’ for 15¢ per 100. Contained 


4.9 grains aspirin, 
Hamilton (Hamilton Products Co., NYC). 
19¢ per 100. Contained 5 grains aspirin. 


Also Acceptable 


Hobart’s (Special Sale Products Co., Bos- 


ton). 17¢ per 100. Contained 4.9 grains 
aspirin. Had excess of salicylic acid. 
Ess-Jay (Ess-Jay Laboratories, Dist., Chi- 


cago). 19¢ per 100. Contained 5.2 grains 
aspirin. Had excess of salicylic acid. 


The Owl (The Owl Drug Co., San Fran- 


cisco). 19¢ per 100. Contained 4.8 grains 
aspirin. Had excess of salicylic acid. 
1.D.A. (Independent Druggists Alliance 
Distrib. Co., Chicago). 26¢ per 100. 
Contained 4.8 grains aspirin. 
S. C. (S. C. Co., Los Angeles). 29¢ per 


100. Contained 4.8 grains aspirin. 

Parke, Davis (Parke, Davis & Co., De- 
troit). 30¢ per 100. Contained 4.9 grains 
aspirin. 

Borbro (Borbro Laboratories, Los Angeles). 
33¢ per 100. Contained 5 grains aspirin. 

United Whelan (Whelan Drug Co., Inc., 
NYC). 34¢ per 100. Contained 4.9 grains 
aspirin. 

A.S.A. Tablets N:186 (Eli Lilly & Co., 
Indianapolis). 35¢ per 100. Contained 
5.2 grains aspirin, 

Upjohn (The Upjohn Co., Kalamazoo). 
35¢ per 100. Contained 5.1 grains aspirin. 

Edwards (Edwards Drug & Chemical Co., 
Detroit). 39¢ per 100. Contained 4.8 
grains aspirin. Excess of salicylic acid. 

McKesson’s (McKesson & Robbins, Inc., 
NYC). 39¢ per 100. Contained 4.8 grains 
aspirin. 

St. Joseph (Plough, Inc., NYC). 
100. Contained 5 grains aspirin. 


39¢ per 


Shumate’s (Shumate Drug Products Co., 
San Francisco). 39¢ per 100. Contained 
4.8 grains aspirin. 

Squibb (E. R. Squibb & Sons, NYC). 39¢ 
per 100. Contained 5.1 grains aspirin. 
Walgreen’s (Walgreen Co., Chicago). 39¢ 
per 100. Contained 5.1 grains aspirin. 
Puretest (United Drug Co., Boston). 49¢ 
per 100. 
Bayer’s (Bayer Co., Inc., 
100. Contained 
Tabloid 
NYC). 


‘116 E. 16th St., New York City. 
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Contained 4.9 grains aspirin. 

NYC). 59¢ per 
4.9 grains aspirin. 
Wellcome & 


5.1 grains aspirin. 


(Burroughs, 
98¢ per 100. 


Co., 


For Amateur Skiers 


. . « intelligent selection of basic equipment can keep costs 


down and enjoyment up. CU's ski consultants offer suggestions 


and ratings based on an expert survey of what the market offers 


N A sport which has come to popularity 
I as quickly and as widely as skiing 
has, seasonal changes in the design, 
prices and relative values of equipment 
have to be expected. On the other hand, 
skiing is no new sport; and basic charac- 
teristics of equipment essential to the 
average skier carry through the seasons 
pretty much unchanged. 

The present report takes advantage 
of both facts. Because a fairly detailed 
discussion of ski equipment was carried 
in the December 1939 Reports, and be- 
cause all of the general comments con- 
tained therein remain wholly applicable, 
this year’s report only summarizes the 
main information of last year’s. 

But last year’s ratings no longer apply. 
Therefore CU's ski consultants have’ sur- 
veyed the market again, examined 
new offerings and compared them with 
old, and drawn up completely new rat- 
ings of the essential equipment: skis, 
bindings, ski boots, poles, and ski cloth- 
ing. 

It must be emphasized that the ma- 
terial which CU offers on the subject of 
skiing is directed at the average fan, who 
might be known as a “weekend” skier. 
It is not designed for the experienced 
sportsman, who should be fully familiar 
with his own particular needs and partic- 
ular wishes. 

Of all the special equipment which 
amateur skiers will want or need, there 
are four “must” items: the skis them- 
selves, ski boots, bindings and poles. 
These form the basis for safe, controlled 
skiing. For limited budgets, these four 
items will suffice. 


BOOTS. Boots and bindings should be 
given careful consideration, for they are 
the devices which permit control of the 
skis, and without proper control, skiing 
degenerates into mere sliding, neither en- 
joyable nor safe. Close fit of the boot is 
of extreme importance; oversize foot- 
wear, padded with extra socks, will inter- 
fere with the skier’s control of his skis. 
Toes must be hard and box-shaped; soles 
should be all-leather; the heel should be 
grooved to hold the rear part of the 
bindings. 


BINDINGS. Any binding which affixes 
the boot to the ski well enough to permit 
reasonable forward knee motion without 
appreciable lateral play will give proper 


control. Beware of strong 
from cable-type bindings unless the boot 
is rugged enough to “take it.” 

Toe clamps with the continuously ad- 
justable feature provide a much better fit 
than others. 

Simple toe straps, without clamps or 
heel straps, are still offered by a be- 
nighted few, but should be rigorously 
avoided for they cannot possibly provide 
the control necessary for safe skiing. 


downpulls 


SKIS. The best skis are of hickory, al- 
though ash, well cared for, will do very 
well for lightweight or occasional skiers. 
Pine is too soft and maple too breakable 
for most people. Curved, slanted, ridged 
tops or the like may offer some advan- 
tages. But flat-top skis are altogether 
adequate and cheaper. A single groove 
along the bottom is advisable. 

Correct length is determined by stand- 
ing alongside the ski and touching the 
tip with the palm of the hand, the arm 
being slightly relaxed. Six feet to six 
feet, nine inches is the common range for 
average skiers. 

The usual wear on skis comes from 
crusty snow and rocks rather than ac- 
tual breakage. Wood may be water- 
proofed and hardened by monthly appli- 
cations of raw linseed oil, “sizzled” in 
with an old flatiron. Excess oil should 
be wiped off and not allowed to harden. 
This treatment will greatly prolong the 
life of the skis and also take the place 
of base wax. It is necessary to remove 
all varnish or lacquer from the running 
surface before application of the oil 
treatment. 


POLES. Always surprising to the ex- 
perienced skier is the newcomer’s ques- 
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tion: “Do I really need poles?” While it 
is possible to worry along without them, 
climbing becomes vastly easier and down- 
hill balance is much better when poles 
are used. Tonkin cane poles are recom- 
mended as being most acceptable for the 
typical skier. Shiny steel shafts are avail- 
able but not worth the extra cost. More- 
over, the sharp edges which are pre- 
sented when a steel pole breaks are a 
definite hazard. 


CLOTHING, Any water-repellent, hard- 
surfaced, windproof clothing may be 
used. Special garments for protection 
from wind and snow are now available 
at respectable prices, so no excuse is 
left for the fluffy, fuzzy clothes of a few 
ago. These were much too 
and did a beautiful job of 
snow from the hillside and placing it on 
the skier. 

Most necessary of the special garments 


years heavy 


removing 


are: ski-pants, parka and ski-mittens. 
Pants and parka must be large enough 
to permit complete freedom of all limbs 
and must overlap well enough to prevent 
seepage of snow at the waistline. Water- 
repellent treatments are highly desirable 
( Aridex, Zelan, Cravenette, &c.). 

Short, “snappy” mess jackets are not 
for the skier; 
leave them to the real expert who never 


average, snow-tumbling 


falls down (if there is such a fellow). 


THE RATINGS 


As in last season’s report, these ratings 


are based entirely on the opinions of 
laboratory 
Mail-order goods are given considerable 


space, for they are more widely available 


seasoned skiers, not on tests. 


than most other brands. Prices given for 
mail-order items do not include postage. 





SKIS 





Skiers wishing to purchase more expen- 
sive skis than this report lists will find that 
the higher-priced ridge-top hickory Dart- 
mouth Co-op models and the Flexible 
Flyer “Splitkein” (S. L. Allen & Co., Phila- 
delphia) are good buys. The latter are 
slightly lighter in weight than most hickory 


skis. 


Anderson & Thompson (Gerber Bros., 
Seattle). Five grades of excellent lami- 
nated models, from $12.50 up. 

Bean (L,. L. 
$8.85 and up. 

Groswold (Groswold Ski Co., Denver). $10 
and up. Good 
tend to be heavy. 


Bean, Inc., Freeport, Me.). 


design and wood, but 
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Northland (Northland Ski Mfg. Co., St. 
Paul). $8 and up. Cheaper grades are 
only fair; others, satisfactory. 

Sears’ (Sears-Roebuck). Cat. No.—5549, 
$4.69; ash, but good buy if you water- 
proof the wood. Cat. No.—5628, $6.89; 


medium-grade hickory, well suited to 
average skier. Cat. No.—5537 (without 
steel edges), $12.85—includes insurance 


against breakage for 1940-4] season; ex- 

cellent, but higher priced than desirable 

skiers. Cat. No.—5537 (with 
steel edges), $17.85; hickory. 

Tyrol (Tyrol Ski Co., Utica, N. Y.). $7.50, 
$12 and $15. The lower-priced grade is 


for most 


a good buy if carefully examined for 
grain defects. 
Ward’s (Montgomery Ward). Cat. No. 


6051, $5.89; a good hickory ski to buy if 

you waterproof the wood. Cat. No.—6065, 

$7.89; good hickory, a good buy. Cat. No. 
5959, $16.89; hickory with steel edges, 

apparently identical to Sears’ Cat. No. 
5537 above, but no insurance. 


Not Acceptable 


Dartmouth Co-op (Dartmouth 
The lower-priced flat-top 
(about $9 or less) contains very 
inferior wood, the value being not at all 


in keeping with excellent 


Coopera- 
tive Society). 
hickory 


some models 


this brand offers in the high-priced 
brackets. 
Sears’ Cat. No.—5626. $2.49. Pine, with 


barred 

in the interest of safe, controlled skiing. 
Ward's Cat. No.—6046. $3.98. Maple skis, 
only for lightweight skiers. 


toe straps. This design should be 


acceptable 
Any pine skis, or any skis with more than 
Any skis with 
weakening slot through the center for a 
simple toe-strap binding. 


one groove in the bottom. 





BINDINGS 





(Where a specific model is not listed, the 
rating applies to the whole line of the 
manufacturer.) 


Acceptable 


Dovre (Dovre Ski Binding Co., West Con- 
cord, Mass.). $3.25 and up. Bildstein 
type. 

Gerber (Gerber Bros., Seattle). $3.50. 

Ski-Sport (Ski-Sport, Inc., Boston). 


Seco (Ski Equipment Co., Torrington, 
Conn.). $3.50; leather and toggle type. 
$5.25; kandahar type, well-made, accu- 
rately adjustable toe clamps. 

Sears’ Cat. No.—5640 (Sears-Roebuck). 


$4.89. Kandahar type, cable. 

Bean (L. L. Bean, Inc., Freeport, Me.). 
$3.85 and up. 

Tyrol (Tyrol Ski Co., Utica, N. Y.). Ne. 
203, $3.50; bildstein type, leather. No. 
204, $4.50; bildstein with cable. No. 205, 
$5: kandahar cable plus well-designed, 
accurately adjustable, toe-clamps. 








Warren (Warren Belting Co., Worcester, 
Mass.). Precision type. (Same design 
toe-clamps as Tyrol No. 205 above.) 

Ward’s (Montgomery Ward). Cat. No. 
5980, $2.98; kandahar type. Cat. No. 
6021, $4.79; kandahar type, with very 
well-designed toe-clamp, accurately ad- 
justable. 


Not Acceptable 


Sears’ Cat. No. 
too weak and poorly attached. 
5639, $2.89: leather 
and poorly attached. 
Skyline (G. 5. 
clamps. 


5650, $1.69; leather straps 
Cat. No. 
straps too weak 


Sprague). Flimsy toe- 


Olympic (G. S. Sprague). Toe-clamps 


easily cracked, not repairable. 








Almonte (Modell’s). $6.95. Too high 
priced. Same quality as other bindings 
below $5. 

Acceptable 

Northland (Northland Ski Mfg. Co. St 
Paul). $2.50. Tonkin cane, covered. 

Ski-Sport (Ski-Sport, Inc., Boston). $2.50. 


Tonkin cane, covered. 


Sears’ Cat. No.—5665 (Sears-Roebuck), 
$1.89. No grip, but will serve for the 
occasional skier. 

Ward’s (Montgomery Ward). Cat. No. 
6001, $1.79: same quality as Sears’ above. 
Cat. No.—6003. $2.89: very good tonkin 
cane. 


Not Acceptable 


Bamboo Poles (as 
Cane). Bamboo splits easily. 

Steel Poles. for average 
skier, as too expensive and too dangerous 
when broken. 


opposed to Tonkin 


Not recommended 
“Duralumin™” Poles. (So-called.) Too 


frequently made of soft aluminum in 
place of the hard alloy, duralumin. 





SKI BOOTS 





“cceptable 


Bass (G. H. Bass & Co., Wilton, Me.). $6 
and up. 1940 models. 


Bean (L. L. Bean, Inc., Freeport, Me.). 
7.75. 1940 model. 

Sears’ Cat. No.—5620 (Sears-Roebuck). 
$5.98. 

Ward’s (Montgomery Ward). Cat. No. 
5997, $5.98; Cat. No.—6124, $6.98; Cat. 


No.—6121, $8.98. 


Sportmaster Challenger (A. Sandler Co., 
Boston). $10.50. 
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Not Acceptable 


Sears’ Cat. No.—5648. $4.59. Soles too 
thin, 

Ward’s Cat. No.—6119. $3.98. Not rugged 
enough. 





CLOTHING 





Higher-priced ski available 
and will undoubtedly include refinements 
of style: the clothing recommended gives 
adequate protection, and most of it should 
prove perfectly satisfactory with respect to 
style. 


clothing is 


Acceptable 


Seattle). 


Pearson (J. B. Pearson Co., Boston). Pants, 


Gerber (Gerber Bros.., 


Cat. No.—3155, $6, “Cravenette” treated; 
Cat. No. 3138, $4.50, “Zelan” 
treated. 

Profile (‘Carter & ( hurchill, Lebanon, 
N. H.). Pants, mittens and parkas all 
excellent. 

White Stag (Hirsh-Weis Mfg. Co., Port- 


land, Ore.). Parkas, mittens, leggings, all 
excellent. 

Sears’ (Sears-Roebuck). 
453. $5.85 (at No. 


—460, $7.85. 


Pants, Cat. No. 
159, $5.45: Cat. No. 
Parka, Cat. No.—469, $4.29. 


Slalom (‘(B. F. Moore Co., Newport, Vt.). 
Parkas, pants, mittens, all excellent. 
Ward’s (‘Montgomery Ward). Pants, Cat. 


No.—6080, $5.98: Cat; No.—6081, $7.98; 


Cat. No.—6079, $4.49.! Parka, Cat No. 
6082, $3.29; very serbiceable, but lacks 
style, which may be objectionable to 
some. Parka, Cat. No.—6133, $5.89: 
Cat. No.—6073, $6.79, good, if not too 
short. 
Not Acceptable 

Sears’ Parka Cat. No.—466, $5.98: Cat. 
No. 458, $4.98. Parka far too short. No 
hood. 

Ward’s Parka, Cat. No.-6131], $4.49. No 


hood. Too short. 
Any clothing that is no: 


hard-surfaced. 


wind-proofed and 





ACCESSORIES 





Acceptable 


““Super-Diagonal” Downpull Attachment 
(Allcock, Laight & Westwood, Lewiston, 
N. Y.). $2.25. Excellent way to get de- 
sired downpull without resorting to boot- 
buckling adjustments of the cable bind 
ings. 

Tow Mittens. 


Especially tough mittens 
(now made by a variety of manufactur- 
ers) to withstand wear of rope tows. 
Price around $2, 
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Fluorescent Lighting 


... can cut your light bill-to one half or one third its 


present amount. But your best friend, the public utility, 


won't tell you. CU tested, investigated, and here reports 


LUORESCENT LIGHTING is relatively 
Few. and still developing. It is, how- 
ever, known to millions of American con- 
sumers who saw it used extensively at 
the two recent World’s Fairs and see it 
used increasingly in stores. Engineers 
know that it is so superior to ordinary 
incandescent lighting that it may very 
well displace the latter almost entirely 
in the not so distant future.’ Even at 
present, fluorescent lighting could cut 
your bill for light down to one-half or 
one-third of its present figure. 

This is not the whole picture. There are 
shortcomings to fluorescents, of which 
later. The known and provable 
advantages, however, should make front- 
page news. Yet the utilities are actively 


more 


because of 
because of the 
advantages. The evidence is such that 
no other conclusion is possible. 


soft-pedaling the news—not 
the shortcomings but 


‘General Electric publishes an interesting 
pamphlet titled “Engineering Data on Flu- 
orescent Mazda Lamps,” which may be 
obtained upon request from their Nela Park 


Engineering Dep't, Cleveland, Ohio. This 
pamphlet contains some definitely worth- 
while information for the prospective pur- 


chaser of fluorescents. 





THE QUIET TREATMENT 


One way to keep a good thing down 
text) 


{ $e€€ 


CU has tested samples of standard 
fluorescent tubes to check the claims 
made for them by engineers. And CU 
has looked into the charges that the light 
companies are keeping those claims from 
reaching consumers. This report covers 
the findings of both the tests and the 
investigation. 

Fluorescent light is made by tubular 
lamps, available in lengths from nine to 
60 inches; the smaller sizes are at present 
rated at 10 watts per foot of length. An 
“auxiliary” or control unit, normally 
concealed in the lighting fixture, must 
be burned in conjunction with the lamp. 
Light is produced through the action of 
low-pressure mercury vapor and argon 
gas inside the tubes, which sends forth 
ultra-violet rays. These rays react upon 
certain powders (phosphors) which coat 
the inside of the tube and serve as energy 
transformers. converting the _ invisible 
ultra-violet rays into visible light. 

The color of the light depends upon 
the nature of the phosphors. Fluorescents 
are obtainable in white and daylight 
colors for home use; in blue, gold, green, 
pink and red for commercial and deco- 
rative purposes. 

CU verified 
fluorescents by testing samples of 15-watt 
daylight tubes. Five samples lasted an 


the economical nature of 


average of 2,260 hours, which compares 
with a life of about 1,000 
incandescents.’ A 60-watt 
is required to give an illumination equiv- 
alent to that provided by a 15-watt flu- 
orescent. 


hours for 
incandescent 


The fluorescents, therefore, at 
any given wattage level, may be expected 
to last more than twice as long and give 
nearly three times as much light. At 
comparable levels of light output, they 
last more than twice as long and require 
a third as much current.’ 

Nor is economy the only advantage 
offered by fluorescents. The illumination 
they afford is softer than that of incan- 


2 Switching the tubes on and off reduces 
lamp life. In CU's tests, each tube was 
switched on and off 1,000 times, 

*Because the auxiliary uses a _ certain 
amount of electricity, in the operation of a 
15-watt fluorescent the consumer pays for 
20 watts on a-c current, 35 watts on d-c. 
On d-c, also, the consumer can expect de- 
creased light maintenance, decreased lamp 
life and less starting reliability—although 
not to an extent sufficient to affect the total 
comparison significantly. 
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A STUDY IN LIGHTING EFFICIENCY 





The incandescent bulb burning at the left is using 60 watts of power. The fluorescent tube at the right is giving approximately 
equal illumination, and taking 20 watts to do it. At 5¢ a kilowatt-hour, the fluorescent saves $4.60 on current consumption in its 


and easier on the eyes. The 
bulb diffusion area of the lamp is about 
10 times that of a similar light output in 
an ordinary electric bulb. The result is 
relatively shadowless illumination. Flu- 
orescents, furthermore, radiate about one- 


descents 


half the heat of an equivalent incan- 
descent. 

Fluorescents do have a much higher 
initial cost than incandescents, both for 
the tube and for the fixtures. A 15-watt 
fluorescent tube 95¢: a 60-watt 
incandescent bulb only 10¢. But since 
the bulb burns only 1,000 hours as com- 
pared with 2,300 for the fluorescent, the 
would last the lifetime of 


costs 


fluorescent 


2ycth ordinary bulbs, costing 23¢. In 
actual electricity costs (estimating that 


would consume 
20 watts of energy per hour) the fluor- 
would save 40 


the 15-watt fluorescent 


escent watt-hours every 
hour. 

That would mean a saving of 40,000 
watt-hours or 40 kilowatt-hours in 1,000 
hours. At the rate of 5¢ per kilowatt- 
hour, there would thus be a saving of 
$4.60 in 2,300 From the $4.60 


deduct the difference between the initial 


hours. 


cost of the two types of lamps, or 75¢ 


(23¢ from 95¢), and you get a net sav- 
ing of $3.88. The cost of fixtures to hold 
lamps, rela- 


tively high—the minimum in the average 


fluorescent however, is 


store being about $5 (radio mail-order 


houses quote prices, however, as low as 


$3.86). 
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2,300 hour lifetime 


It is obvious that it might take a con- 
siderable time for the consumer to 
realize any actual economy by replacing 
present incandescent fixtures with flu- 
orescent. If he can afford the initial out- 
lay, however, the long-term saving will 
be considerable. 

Fluorescents are not yet a finished 
product, and there are still definite short- 
comings to be found in using them. They 
require about a second to light up; 
under a sudden very heavy load on the 
electric line, as when a large motor is 
first turned on—of the type that will 
ordinarily dim incandescent lights way 
down—they may possibly go out and 
require a second or so to relight them- 
selves; light efficiency may be reduced 
10% to 20% after 1,500 hours or so of 
service on a-c (more on d-c), but even 
then you will be getting better light and 
more value than you do from an incan- 
and there may be a tendency 
towards flickering. The flicker (or stro- 
boscopic effect) of a white lamp is appre- 
ciably lower than that of a daylight lamp 
and, in fact, hardly noticeable. The flicker 
of both types of lamps can be reduced 
even further by using a special flicker- 


descent 


corrected two-lamp fixture. 

Fluorescent may radio 
interference if they or the extension wire 
leading to them fall 
feet of the set. Any 
by the tube itself within that range can- 


Wire 


lamps give 


about nine 


interference set up 


within 


not be avoided. interference can 


be overcome by using that is 
shielded. 

It is not at all unlikely, 
rate of development, that some shortcom- 
ings will be eliminated in the very near 
future.* 

Meanwhile, even with the shortcomings 
mentioned above, fluorescent lighting is 
a superior type of lighting. And the con- 
sumer who is redecorating or building 
might well be advised to use fluorescents 
for all but the most minor light sources 
(cellar stairs, closets, &c.). On the other 
hand, a wholesale switch from existing 
incandescent installations to fluorescents 
should not be undertaken with the expec- 
tation that great savings will follow. Fix- 
tures are at present relatively costly and 
it is in the fixtures that both improve- 
ments and price reductions are most to 


wire 


at the present 


be expected. 


WHY NO BALLYHOO? 
Weighing all its positive values against 
its faults, it that 
lighting has a sufficient surplus of vir- 
tues to make any advertising man deliri- 
ous with its 


is evident fluorescent 


exploitation possibilities. 





*There has been some talk about the 
danger involved in the possible escape of the 
mercury vapors contained in the fluorescent 
tubes. This discussion is alarmist 
The mercury vapors can escape only 
the tube is broken. And when this happens, 
assuming that the room is at normal tem 
perature and has normal ventilation, there 
is no danger involved, 
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Why, then, have the utility companies 
discouraged the promotion (for home 
use) of this advanced type of lighting? 

The answer to the question is impor- 
tant to the consumer. If the utilities have 
simply been exercising) caution in intro- 
ducing a new development, praise of their 
actions should perhaps outweigh blame. 
But the evidence is all to the contrary. 
Trade literature does not reveal that the 
utilities have been worried lest consumers 
get hold of a product not yet perfected. 
Instead, it reveals that what keeps the 
utilities quiet is the prospect of a major 
loss of income from the decreased power 
consumption of fluorescent lighting. 

The full significance of the distinction 
can best be measured in future terms. 
What are the utilities going to do or not 
do about fluorescents as future improve- 
ments remove the last few drawbacks? 
Thus the question and thus the answer: 
if their interest lies in maintaining reve- 
nue, the consumer may have even greater 
difficulties in learning the facts about 
fluorescent lighting than he has experi- 
enced to date. 

George Whitwell, vice-president of the 
Philadelphia Electric Co., and chairman 
of the Edison Electric Institute’s “Better 
Light—Better Sight” Bureau, let the cat 
out of the bag when he said (as 
reported in the advertising trade maga- 
zine Tide): 

Utilities are not opposed to any sound 
development of which fluorescent is an 
example, even though reductions in reve- 
nue, which over the years may be sub- 
stantial, are involved. .. . But utilities will 
oppose any advertising which stresses the 
reduced cost of electricity. Utalics ours.) 
In other words, the utilities have no 

desire to prevent consumers from learn- 
ing about fluorescents. They just want 
the manufacturers and merchants who sell 
fluorescent lighting to keep quiet about 
its major selling point. Thus, even more 
revealingly, spoke Mr. M. N. Waterman 
of the Central Hudson Gas & Electric Co., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., in an address be- 
fore the National Power Sales Conference 
in April 1940: 

He [Whitwell] said, in substance, that 
utilities object seriously to the tendency 
on the part of too many salesmen for 
fluorescent equipment to warn purchasers 
that utility representatives will doubtless 
criticize fluorescent installations and the 
underlying reason for such criticism is 
loss of revenue rather than a sincere de- 
sire to be helpful to the customer. Such 
methods tend to destroy the confidence of 
customers of the utility and cannot be 
tolerated by the utility. Such methods 
leave only the alternative, at whatever 
expenditure of time and money may be 
necessary of re-establishing customer confi- 
dence. . . . There is need for reiteration 
by word and by action of the fundamental 
utility policy of serving the customer’s 
best interest. ... The customer must have 
the truth and all the truth. . . . However, 
if we fall down and allow him to merely 
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substitute 100 watts for 230 watts, the 
customer gains very little and we suffer 
an inexcusable defeat. [Italics ours.] 


Far from rendered helpless by the 
situation, the utilities have contrived a 
variety of weapons with which to combat 
the insidious encroachment of fluorescents 
on their revenues. A carefully planned 
publicity campaign can do much towards 
discouraging too much public enthusiasm 
for fluorescents, especially when the 
source of the “publicity” happens to be 
a large advertiser. This item, recently 
clipped from a daily newspaper, is a 
“news” release of a type not uncommon 
in the press: 


FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 
LARGELY FOR DECORATION 


Fluorescent lighting has grown rapidly 
since its development as a new illumi- 
nant because it offers a new medium for 
decorative effects. ... Most persons do not 
realize that fluorescent lighting was de- 
veloped as an adjunct to incandescent 
lighting, rather than a _ substitute. To 
substitute the new lamp for incandescent 
without materially improving the cus- 
tomer’s lighting does no one any good, 
comments the New Jersey Public Utilities’ 
Information Committee. . . . It is accessory 
lighting rather than a new system that 
will displace the highly developed methods 
now in use, 


KEEPING A GOOD IDEA DOWN 


If need be, there are means to make 
merchants of lighting equipment see eye 
to eye with the utilities. Consider the 
speech of Mr. John E. Mueller of the 
West Penn Power Co., speaking before 
the Westinghouse Lighting Conference 
at Bloomfield, N. J., in June 1940. Mr. 
Mueller warned against too hasty promo- 
tion of the new development and sug- 
gested certain ways by which such pro- 
motion might be retarded: 


In a recent meeting I displayed an elec- 
trical contractor’s fluorescent ad which 
was similar to a number of those that we 
have seen. It featured how many more 
times efficient. fluorescent lighting was than 
incandescent lighting, and emphasized 
that the saving in electricity would pay 
for the installation in a short time. The 
interesting point was that this ad was 
written by a newspaper man based on the 
fluorescent lighting literature and cata- 
logs which the dealer made available to 
him out of his files. 


A number of utilities instead of just 
looking at this material and complaining 
about it among themselves, are taking 
“pen in hand” and constructively criti- 
cizing the material to the authors, where 
it has a chance of accomplishing some- 
thing. It is recommended that this practice 
be engaged in by still more utilities so as 
to acquaint all parties with their attitude, 
as — as to serve as a training. (Italics 
ours. 


To sum up the matter, fluorescent 
lighting seems to be just too good an 


invention. It is likely that it will have 
to sell itself, at least until the utilities 
decide to let the bars down. 


BETTER LIGHT—FOR WHOM? 


A nice contrast with the attitude of 
the utilities toward fluorescents is fur- 
nished by their enthusiastic support of 
the LE.S. (Illuminating Engineering 
Society) lamp campaign. This organiza- 
tion has done extensive advertising in the 
past few years to get merchants to sell 
lamps of the type approved by the I.E.S. 
Half of the 200 sustaining members of 
the LE.S. are power companies. But 
ostensibly the I.E.S. campaign is a pub- 
lic-spirited gesture and nothing more. 
A good many of the LE.S. advertisements 
have said: 

The Better-Sight Lamp ... gives 3 to 5 
times as much light as ordinary lamps, 
yet uses no more electricity. 


The fact of the matter is that in these 
lamps the utilities have as gigantic a 
load-builder as has ever been invented 
for comparable results. A printing press 
or an air-conditioning unit will use more 
electric power than an I.E.S. lamp, but 
there is no ordinary reading lamp ever 
invented that will. 

This neat device to add to your electric 
bill operates in a manner that is simple 
enough. One I.E.S. specification for read- 
ing lamps states that not less than 40% 
of the total light output of the bulb must 
be directed above the horizontal. To meet 
this specification a semi-translucent re- 
flector bowl is placed under the bulb to 
direct a large part of the light upwards 
against the walls and the ceiling above 
the lamps. Your reading matter gets only 
a part of the total light output directly, 
and only a negligible portion of the light 
that is reflected. 

Actual tests have revealed that to ob- 
tain the same light intensity from an 
L.E.S. approved lamp that you would 
get from an ordinary unapproved lamp 
without a reflector, twice as much bulb 
wattage is required. Outfit your home or 
office with LE.S. lamps and you will 
have double the light bill—at the same 
level of illumination—that you now have. 
If you are using I.E.S. lamps and replace 
them with fluorescent lights, you will 
cut your light bill to roughly one-fourth 
of what it is now! 

Small wonder then that the utilities 
have found it worthwhile to carry on such 
a great advertising campaign for I.E.S. 
“approved” lamps. By 1939 5,000,000 
of these lamps had been sold. But the 
premium prices of the “approved” lamps 
plus the high-powered promotion encour- 
aged imitations. Mr. E. W. Commery of 
the General Electric Co. estimated in 1938 
that there were 19,000,000 “approved” 
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and “unapproved” reflector-type lamps 
in use. 


It is conservative, therefore, to estimate 
that by now there must be at least one 
reflector lamp for every one of the 20,- 
000,000 electrified homes in this country. 
At the rate of $3 a year gain in revenue 
per lamp, for additional electric power 
consumed, the utilities’ gross income 
would seem to have been boosted $60,- 
000,000 annually. And if there exists any 
doubt abeut these figures, an old adver- 
tisement taken from the August, 1936 
issue of Electrical World clarifies the 
point: 

Portable lamps are the universal load 
builders. The experience of nine [power] 
companies, for example, shows that every 
100-watt L.E.S. Better-Sight Lamp adds 
from $1.70 to $2.40 per year [based on 
5¢ per kilowatt-hour rate]. And every 
100-200-300-watt LE.S. lamp adds from 
$4 to $5 a year. 


The advantages of the “reflector type” 
of load builder were so obvious, in fact, 
that in 1938 several power companies 
began the active promotion of reflector 
bowl adaptor units for old reading lamps, 
designed to make your old-fashioned 
lamp a _ thoroughly up-to-date load 
builder. That these adaptor units fulfilled 
their purpose is shown in an article in 
the October 1938. issue of Lighting and 
Lamps, titled “Adaptor Units Prove Ex- 
cellent Load Builders.” 

These statements appeared in trade 
magazines and were not intended for 
public consumption. Promotion aimed at 
the consumer has not been so frank about 
the properties of the “approved” lamps. 
The campaign to sell reflector lamps has 
been conducted as a crusade to save the 
nation’s sight. And the consumer, reason- 
ing that his eyes are worth any additional 
expense, has accepted the bait to the 
tune of a $60,000,000-a-year gain for 
the utilities. 

I.E.S. advertising has gotten into the 
schools of the country through a Com- 
mittee on Lighting Education. This com- 
mittee published a booklet titled “Chap- 
ters on Light.” which has been widely 
distributed and used in schools. The 
foreword of the booklet states that it is 
offered “as an addition to, or in part 
as a substitution for, the subject matter 
on light now contained in high-school 
physics books.” 

At a time when advertising associa- 
tions and commercial 
groups are spending a great amount of 
energy beating the drums for an investi- 
gation of school text books which criticize 
advertising, it would seem proper to sug- 
gest that someone look into utility propa- 
ganda in the schools for larger electric 
bills. 

Some fluorescent (and not L.E.S.-re- 
flected) light on the subject is needed. 


super-patriotic 
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How to Buy a Radio 


The question is asked by innumerable consumers. 


CU's 


radio experts tell—point by point—how to go about it 





presented later in the year. 


through obsolescence. 





@ At the request of many members, CU has changed its testing schedule for radio sets to 
bring it into closer conformance with the industry's new model seasons. Ratings of higher- 
priced sets to follow the November ratings of inexpensive 1941 models will, therefore, be 


Coincidentally, it should be pointed out that the purchase of higher-priced sets is a 
dubious procedure at the present time because of the revolutionary changes which radio 
reception is undergoing as the result of Frequency Modulation. Until the new requirements 
of FM are more thoroughly met by the industry, many sets face a shortened service lite 


Recognizing that many people will want to buy higher-priced sets, despite possible 
limitations with respect to FM, CU presents here a special report analyzing on the basis of 
expert technical evaluations what and what not to look for. 








able to find lots of first-rate radio 
receivers. The sad fact is that you will 
not. The simple and basic requirements 
of a really good receiver are not to be 
found in more than a few models. 

The person whose radio tastes are 
simple and whose radio knowledge is 
slight will probably find most of the 
models adequate. That is, they will 
bring in ordinary broadcasting with ordi- 
nary effectiveness. They will sound all 
right—to a listener who is not familiar 
with good reception or just doesn’t care. 

The evaluations in this report are not 
drawn up with such easy standards in 
mind. What is presented here is a radio 
technician’s analysis of the factors that 
would influence his purchase of a radio 
set in this price range, toward the end 
of getting the best possible reception. 
The demands made are wholly realistic, 
because widely sold sets are available 
which meet them on all or most counts. 


=. $30 and $100 you should be 


FIRST REQUIREMENT is a three-gang con- 
denser. It sounds technical, but it’s sim- 
ple enough and it’s something you can 
see if you look for it. The condenser 
is the battery of metal plates which 
moves back and forth between other 
plates as you tune in different stations. 
It should consist of three sections (hence 
“three-gang”) of about 10 plates each. 
Any additional sections of two or three 
plates are not to be counted, as they 
are special short-wave (“band-spread” ) 
condensers. It may consist of only two 





sections—as it does in all Philco models, 
for example. The extra section helps in 
cutting down interference between ad- 
jacent stations and is mandatory if so- 
called image whistles are to be excluded. 
Try out any set you're thinking about 
buying by tuning slowly and continuously 
from one end of the dial to the other, 
listening for any whistle that comes in 
high, falls off to low, and goes out high 
again. That’s an image whistle. It’s not 
to be confused with the continuous tone 
of steady pitch that sometimes comes in 
with a station. That’s only a heterodyne 
whistle and it happens only if and when 
two stations are working closely together 
on the dial. To avoid this heterodyne 
kind of whistle, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission is reassigning station 
frequencies effective March 29, 1941. 


























SECOND REQUIREMENT is that the cab- 
inet be a large, solidly built console, 
which is basically necessary to the true 
reproduction of bass tones. Putting a 
small radio into a large cabinet may be 
smart salesmanship, but it isn’t only that. 
For any receiver in a small cabinet will 
have a poorer tone than the same re- 
ceiver in a large one. Solid construction 
is almost equally important. A_ well- 
braced cabinet constructed of heavy 
panels will allow tone quality that a 
flimsy construction never will. 

Since a radio set does duty as a piece 
of furniture too, it has to be considered in 
that light. And maybe a large console 
will not fit into your home, and maybe 
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you just don’t like large consoles. If so, 
apply the principle as closely as you 
can. That is, get the largest cabinet your 
space and your tastes allow. 


THIRD REQUIREMENT is a 
mounted 10- or 12-inch speaker (the 
reference is to the diameter of the front 
circle of the speaker). Bass tones will 
come through inadequately from an 
8-inch speaker in an ordinary radio 
cabinet. An 8-inch speaker may prove 
satisfactory only if special cabinet con- 
struction is used, such as “bass reflex” 
or “acoustic labyrinth.” 


properly 


Look for the speaker that is mounted 
as nearly as possible in the center of 
the cabinet front and always select 
a cabinet with a full bottom. This 
will give you purer, lower and louder 
basses. Avoid radios whose speakers are 
designed so that they do not face the 


prospective listener. 





FOURTH REQUIREMENT is an_ undis- 
torted power output between 5 and 10 
watts. (This is not as wide a wattage 
range as it might seem; the difference 
between 5 and 10 watts output is no 
discernible to the ear.) 
“Undistorted power output” is the term 
used to describe the electrical power that 
is directly consumed in the loud speaker 
in the production of the loudest, pure 
(undistorted) sound. More power (watt- 
age) can usually be pumped into the 
speaker by the simple expedient of turn- 
ing up the volume control. But a louder 
volume level will invariably be accom- 
panied by distortion. 

Though an enterprising radio sales- 
man may try to sell you on the idea that 
you need more than a 5- to 10-watt 
undistorted 
machine with a larger: output is more 
this range is adequate even 
if your taste runs to brass bands and 
symphony orchestras. Any more power 
capacity is wasted in a home, unless 


more than 


power output—because a 


expensive 


your living room is very large. 


FIFTH CONSIDERATION concerns tone 
controls. The definite choice, if not re- 
quirement, is that there be two separate 
controls, one for bass, the other for treble 
tones. Radio technique today strives vo 
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bring into your home a fairly exact 
reproduction of what goes on in the 
broadcasting studio. But the quality of 
that reproduction depends upon a num- 
ber of variable factors, which affect the 
picture before the actually 
reaches the listener’s ears. In the actual 
reception of the program your particu- 
lar mood, along with the size of the 


program 


room you may be in, are also factors. 

Therefore, it is desirable even in an 
otherwise perfect radio that there be 
some means for you to adjust its tone, 
according to your whim or studied pref- 
erence. But “tone” is a balance of bass, 
middle register and treble notes. A con- 
ventional single control does not give a 
wide choice of tonal differences since the 
two ends of the tonal range cannot be 
emphasized or cut at the same time. Two 
separate tone controls are, for that rea- 
son, the choice. In this category such 
variations as push-button tone controls 
(Zenith Radiorgan) and a combination 
of push-button and continuously variable 
tone controls (Sears’, Lafayette) may be 
included. 


SALESTALK 


Once you have an idea of what to 
specify in your radio and what to avoid, 
you then have to contend with the sales- 
man. Because radio engineering is a 
complex business, the radio salesman 
(himself usually uninhibited by much 
technical knowledge) can, and often 
does, take advantage of the customer’s 
confusion to expand his selling argu- 
ments. 

You will be “sold” on a radio on the 
basis of the number of tubes it has, the 
thesis being the more tubes, the better. 
Using that type of reasoning, a 12-tube 
set ought to be twice as good as a 6-tuber. 
But it isn’t. What with tube-shaped re- 
sistors and “tuning eyes,” and just plain 
dummies passing for tubes, their number 
in any set loses whatever significance it 
might once have had. Again, the actual 
number of tubes means little because two 
and even three tubes are now often en- 
closed in one tube shell. 

Another staple in the salesman’s kit 
of arguments is the number of “bands” 





Note on Small Radios 


U has been informed that the "Best 

Buy" radio rated in the November 
1940 Reports and in the December 1940 
Buying Guide edition has suffered an in- 
crease in its list price. The Crosley 24AU 
table model now lists at $34.95—an in- 
crease of $5 over the former price of 
$29.95. At this price it is not directly 
comparable to the other makes rated 
since no radios above $30 were tested. 














featured in a par- 


| ep ticular set. Sets are 
: made today with as 


* O many as six bands— 
that is, you can push 
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that number of but- 
tons or turn a switch 
that number of 
times, and your dial 
will give you a dif- 
ferent frequency 
coverage each time. 
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In simple terms 






TONE 


that means you will 
get a different set 
of stations on each frequency coverage, 
or band. Unless you particularly enjoy 
listening to police calls, code signals, 
and amateur broadcasts, you certainly 
have no need for more than one 
band. 

For the person who wants to listen 
regularly to foreign stations, the “spread- 
band” is most desirable. If there are, for 
example, three “bunches” or groups of 
broadcast stations on a single dial’s 
length, the spread-band takes the one 
most important of these bunches and 
spreads it out over the entire length of 
the dial, eliminating the other two, thus 
greatly facilitating the ease and accurary 
of tuning in to those stations. The import- 
ant entertainment spread-bands are the 9 
megacycle (the 3l-m. band), the 12 
megacycle (25-m.) and the 15 mega- 
cycle (19-m.). 

Push-buttons, like bands, add to the 
cost of the radio and hence are heavily 
promoted, If their convenience is de- 
sired, then select a machine with the 
kind of push-buttons you can set your- 
self. This will enable you to reset the 
buttons whenever they get out of ad- 
justment (which they sometimes have a 
tendency to do) without the aid of a 
serviceman. 

See to it that the push-buttons actually 
work—especially that they work easily 
enough so the set doesn’t have to have 
the backing of a wall when you operate 
them. See to it, also, that you can always 
tune in the stations satisfactorily, using 
the buttons, The mechanical type—where 
the dial rotates when the button is 
pushed—has the advantage of allowing 
accurate tuning by hand, once a _ pro- 
gram that satisfies you has _ been 
selected. 

Metropolitan dwellers will find the so- 
called loop antenna a great convenience. 
To the eye, it consists only of several 
turns of wire, some 12 inches in diame- 
ter, built inside the radio cabinet. This 
simple apparatus obviates any necessity 
for aerial or ground connections, with 
the attendant serviceman’s charges and 
possible unsightliness. In rural areas, 
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tones (but at the cost of more static). 











Major Features of 50 Models of Higher-Priced Radios 


Data given in bold type in the table below meet conditions for a satisfactory radio as discussed in the accompanying 


All of the radios listed are a-c models and all contained provisions for attaching a record player. “Phonograph switch” 
means a switch on the front panel for changing from radio to records. “R.f. stage” refers to the use of one stage of radio 
frequency amplification, which increases sensitivity to distant stations. “Bass reflex” refers to a special cabinet construction 
which improves bass response. “Noise limiter” means a special circuit which, when operating properly, minimizes static 
and other crackling interference. “Adjustable selectivity” means a switch which permits better reception of high treble 











SECTIONS SPEAKER 
BRAND AND MANUFACTURER MODEL AND IN CABINET SIZE OUTPUT TONE FEATURES AND 
OR DISTRIBUTOR PRICE ($) CONDENSER SIZE (INCHES) (WATTS) CONTROL REMARKS 
| Admiral (Continental Radio & 56-A77; 49.95- 2 Small 10 Unsatis- Single Rotating loop. 6 push-but- 
Television Corp., Chicago 59.95* factory continuous tons. Rf. stage. Compare 
with Allied Knight B10571 
| Allied Knight (Allied Radio B10571; 31.45 2 Small 10 Unsatis- Single Rotating loop. 6 push-but- 
Corp., Chicago factory continuous tons. Kf. stage 
| B10578; 43.95 2 Medium 12 Single Rotating loop. 6 push-but- 
es % “— continuous — tons 
| B10577; 32.95 2 Chair- 10 5 Single Loop. 6 push-buttons 
side continuous 
B10570; 54.95 2 Large 12 7 Single Rotating loop. Phonograph 
4-point switch. Tuning eye. 6 push- 
buttons. R.f. stage. 3 spread 
bands 
Crosley (Crosley Radio Corp., 24 AV; 39.95* 3 Small 8 Satis- Single Loop 
Cincinnati factory’ continuous 
25 AX; 54.95* 3 Small 8 Satis- Single Rotating loop. 6 push-but- 
factory’ continuous tons 
25 AY; 64.95* 3 Medium 10 Satis- Single Rotating loop. 6 push-but- 
factory’ continuous tons 
26 BB; 69.95* 3 Medium 12 _ Unsatis- Single Rotating loop. 6 push-but- 


Emerson (Emerson Radio & 368; 49.95* 
Phonograph Corp., N.Y.C 
369; 79.95* 


Farnsworth (Farnsworth Tele- BC-601; 69.95* 
vision & Radio Corp., Marion, 
Ind.) 
BC-82; 79.95* 


| BC-80; 74.95* 


BC-81; 79.95* 





Lafayette (Lafayette Radio JS-129; 34.95 we 
Corp., N.Y.C. 


B-101; 54.50 


FE-149; 64.50 


| Philco (Philco Radio & Tele- 258-F; 39.95* 
vision Corp., Philadelphia 260-F ; 49.95* 





265-K; 59.95* 


280-X ; 69.95* 


3 


3 


3 





a RCA (RCA Mfg. Co.. 16-K; 49.95* 
Camden, N. J. 
17-K; 59.95* 


19-K; 79.95* 


Small 12 
Medium 12 


Medium 12 
Medium 12 
Medium 12 


Medium 12 


Small 12 


Medium 12 


factory' continuous 





Unsatis- Single 
factory! 2-point 

12 Single 
3-point 


tons. R.f. stage 





Loop 


Rotating loop. 6 push-but- 
tons 





Unsatis- Single 
factory' 4-point 


Unsatis- Double 
factory’ continuous 


Unsatis- Single 
factory' continuous 


Unsatis- Single 
factory’ continuous 


Satisfac- Single 
tory’® continuous 


95 Single 


Phonograph switch 


Rotating loop. Phonograph 
switch. 6 push-buttons. R-f. 
stage 
Rotating loop. Phonograph 
switch. 6 push-buttons. R_f. 
stage 
Rotating loop. Phonograph 
switch. 6 push-buttons. Rf. 
stage 





Rotating loop with front 
knob. Phonograph switch. 
Tuning eye 

Rotating loop with front 





continuous knob. Phonograph switch. 
Tuning eye. 6 push-buttons. 
R.f. stage 
Large 12 10 Double Rotating loop. Phonograph 
3-point switch. Tuning eye. 5 
push-buttons. Rf. stage. 
4 spread-bands 
Small 10 l None Loop 
Small 10 2 Single Rotating loop. Phonograph 
continuous switch. 5 push-buttons 
Small 10 2 Single Rotating loop. Phonograph 
continuous switch. 5 push-buttons 
Medium 12 2 Single Rotating loop. Phonograph 
continuous switch. 7 push-buttons 





Small 12 


Medium 12 
Large 12 


2.5 Single 


3-point 
2.5 Single 

4-point 
5 Single 

4-point 


Loop. Phonograph switch. 5 
ush-buttons. R.f. stage 
sop. Phonograph switch. 
6 push-buttons. R.f. stage 
Rotating loop. Phonograph 
switch. 6 push-buttons. Rf. 
stage 
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SECTIONS SPEAKER 
BRAND AND MANUFACTURER MODEL AND IN CABINET SIZE OUTPUT TONE FEATURES AND 
OR DISTRIBUTOR PRICE ($) CONDENSER SIZE (INCHES) (WATTS) CONTROL REMARKS 
Sears’ Silvertone (Sears- 671; 34.95f 2 Small 8 2.5 Single Loop. 6 push-buttons 
Roebuck) 3-point 
701; 47.95T Medium 10 Double Rotating loop. Phonograph 
2-point switch. Tuning eye. 6 push- 
buttons. 2 spread-bands 
6490; 59.95T 2 Large 10 3 Single Rotating loop. Tuning eye. 
3-point 6 push-buttons. 1  spread- 
band. Breakfront lowboy 
(Hepplewhite) 
721; 69.95t 3 Medium 12 8 Double Rotating loop. Phonograph 
(combination) switch. Tuningeye. 6 push- 
buttons. R.f. stage on broad- 
cast band only. 3. spread- 
bands. Bass reflex. Noise 
limiter 
Sentinel (Sentinel Radio 221-C; 69.95* 2 Small 10 7? Single Rotating loop. 6 push- 
Corp., Evanston, Hl.) continuous buttons 
Stewart-Warner (Stewart- 6U7; 54.95* 2 Small 8  Unsatis- Single Loop. Tuning eye. 5 push- 
Warner Corp., Chicago) factory' 3-point buttons 
8F7; 64.95* 2 10 Unsatis- Single Loop. Phonograph _ switch. 
factory: 3-point 6 push-buttons. Rf. stage 
9B6; 74.95* 2 Large 10 =—‘Satis- Single Loop. Phonograph switch. 6 
factory’ 3-point yush-buttons. Rf. stage 
9B7; 79.95* 2 12 Satis- Single — Phonograph switch. 
factory 3-point 6 push-buttons. Rf. stage 
Stromberg-Carlson (Strom- 420F; 79.95* Small 12 Tuning eye. Push-buttons. 
berg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Maple 
Co., Rochester, N.Y. 520L; 79.95* 2 Medium 12 Unsatis- Single Loop. Phonograph switch. 
factory! 4-point Tuning eye. 6 push-buttons. 
R.f. stage 
Ward’s Airline (Montgomery 619; 27.88f 2 Small 8 1.7 Single Loop. Phonograph switch 
Ward) continuous 
907; 47.95f 3 Medium 10 5 Single Loop. Phonograph switch. 
continuous Tuning eye. 6 push-buttons. 
Rf. stage. 4 spread-bands 
903; 52.95f 3 Medium 10 5 Single Loop. Phonograph switch. 
continuous Tuning eye. 6 push-buttons. 
Rf. stage. 4 spread-bands 
1105; 65.95f 3* Medium 12 10 Double Loop. Phonograph switch. 
3-point Tuning eye. 6 push-buttons. 
R.f. stage. 4 spread-bands. 
Adjustable selectivity 
Westinghouse (Westinghouse WR-386; 54.95* 2 Medium 12 2.25 Single Loop. Phonograph switch. 
Electric Supply Co., NYC) 3-point 6 push-buttons. Rf. stage 
WR-375; 59.95* 2 Small 12 2.5 Single Rotating loop. Phonograph 
2-point switch. 6 push-buttons 
WR-388; 79.95* 2 Large 12 5 Single Rotating loop. Phonograph 
4-point switch. 6  push-buttons. 
R.f. stage 
Zenith (Zenith Radio Corp., 68546; 39.95* 2 Chair- 6 65 Double Rotating loop. Phonograph 
Chicago) side 2-button switch. 5  push-buttons. 
R.f. stage 
68556; 49.95* 2 Small 10 65 Double Rotating loop. Phonograph 
2-button switch. 5  push-buttons. 
R.f. stage 
78547; 49.95* 2 Chair- 8 6.55 Double Rotating loop. Phonograph 
side 6-button switch. Push-buttons. Rf. 
stage 
78557; 59.95* 2 Medium 10 6.55 Double Rotating loop. Phonograph | 
6-button switch. Push-buttons. Rf. 
stage 
78558; 69.95* 2 Medium 10 6.55 Double Rotating loop. Phonograph 
6-button switch Push-buttons. Rf. | 
stage 
8S563Z; 69.95* 2 Medium 14 6° Double Rotating loop. Phonograph 
6-button switch. 6 push-buttons. | 
R.f. stage 
88548; 74.95* 2 Chair- 8 65 Double Rotating loop. Phonograph | 
side 6-button switch. 6  push-buttons. 
Rf. stage 
* Manufacturer's list price + Plus transportation. 1 Unsatisfactory: undistorted output believed to be less than 5 watts. ? Published output: 
undistorted output believed to be lower than stated, but still 5 watts or more. * Satisfactory: undistorted output believed to be 5 watts or more ‘ Equivalent 
to a 3-gang condenser. 5 Published output: undistorted output believed to be less than 5 watts. 
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HOW TO BUY A _ RADIO 
(Continued from page 19) 





where an outside antenna may be neces- 
sary to reach a sufficient variety of sta- 
tions, the loop may be found to be of 
less value. 

Preferable to the fixed loop is the ro- 
tating loop; and one that can be ro- 
tated around half a circle is better than 
one whose rotation is limited to a quar- 
ter of a circle. A rotating knob on the 
front panel of the cabinet is desirable 
with this type of antenna. Test a rotating 
loop antenna by tuning in to a weak sta- 
tion and then turning the loop. If the 
rotation produces either a decrease or an 
increase of volume or noise, the loop is 
bona fide; if not, it may just be a piece 
of antenna wire placed so as to imitate 
a loop. 

There are other features in a radio 
which you may want, and which will 
add both to its usability and its cost. 
The “tuning eye,” terminals for con- 
necting a record player, and a front- 
panel switch for choosing either radio or 
record player reproduction are among 
such features. 

Salesmen will also often make much 
over the quality of “automatic bass com- 
pensation.” This means that the radio 
will have about the same balance of tone 
playing loudly as it will when playing 
softly. Because its cost is negligible, au- 
tomatic bass compensation is almost uni- 
versally used in radios today. 

In making a final check-up on the 
radio that you intend buying, test the 
functioning of the tone controls and listen 
for hum. A full change of either the 
treble or bass tone controls should pro- 
duce a considerable change in the corre- 
sponding tones of a musical program. 
Hum will probably be heard on any 
radio operating on alternating current if 
you bend down close to the speaker. It 
should not be heard when the volume con- 
trol is turned down to a point where no 
program is audible, when you are listen- 
ing in a quiet room as close to the speaker 
as you normally might stand. If hum is 
heard under these circumstances, chances 
are it will develop and grow worse as the 
set gets older. 





Next Month 


HE February issue of the Reports will 
contain CU's annual survey of the 
automobile market and detailed ratings 
of all leading models, together with 
complete technical specifications and 


prices. 
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Household Bleaches 


You can buy them under a variety of brand 


names. 


But you get essentially the same 


thing—whether you pay 5¢ or 24¢ a pint 





OR DISTRIBUTOR 





** 33” (Beacon Chemical Co., Phila- 
delphia) . ere bre Se 

Kroger’s Avalon (Kroger Co., Cin- 
ss -6 & awe bird.cls eke bac 

Sunny Day (First Nat'l Stores)... 

White Magic (Home Needs Co., Los 
Angeles)... . 

Kleen Lin (A&P) 


Bohack’s (Bohack Stores) . 
Co-op (East. Coop. Wholesale, 
Brooklyn)... 


Dazzle (Prescott Co., Passaic, N. J.) 

Laundresx (li. A. Marr, Denver) 

Sunbrite' (A&P) 

Wilbert’s (Wilbert’s Prod. Co., NYC) 

Clorox (Clorox Chemical Co., Jersey 
City, N. J.) 

Magic White! (Loblaw Groceteria, 
Toronto) 

Lily White* (Lily White Co., Van- 
couver) 

Mighty? (Mighty Co., Vancouver) 

Puroform ' (Crescent Products, Win- 

nipeg a 

Bull (Garber Eagle Oil Corp., Brook- 
lyn) 

Dainty White’ (Dainty White Co., 
Winnipeg) 


4 Canadian | 





Bleaches: Strength & Price Comparisons 


The bleaches listed below were tested for hypochlorite content and net volume claims. 
They are listed in order of increasing cost per pint based on 59% sodium hypochlorite. 
Note that some brands were so low in strength that they would not work effectively at 
usual dilutions, Six Canadian brands were tested; none of them stated net volume. 


STRENGTH OF COST 
NET SODIUM HYPO. PER COST PER 
BRAND AND PACKER CONTENTS CHLORITE PRICE PINT PINT 5% 


(FL. OZ.) (%) (¢) (¢) (¢) 


Acceptable = 


2 6.2 10 5.0 rt 

6.0 10 5.0 4 

> 6.2 13 6.5 5 

32 >.8 12 6.0 5 
26 2.4 10 6.1 6 
32 5.2 3 6.3 6 
2 4.7 12 6.0 6 

2 5.0 15 7.5 8 
2 4.3 15 7.5 9 

l 2.9 7 5.2 9 

2 4.5 19 9 5 10 

16 $5.2 15 15.0 14 
23 _ 9 6.2 15 
4 3 8 5.3 20 

15 5.7 23 «24.6 22 
2 3.3 15 10.9 26 

24 0.9 10 6.6 36 
22 0.7 20 14.5 100 


brand; prices given in Canadian cents 








OUSEHOLD BLEACHES, despite the 
H great variety of brand names under 
which they are sold, are all essentially 
the same product—a solution of sodium 
hypochlorite with an excess caustic soda, 
washing soda or a mixture of the two 
present to help keep the solution stable. 

Principally these household bleaches 
are used to whiten_undyed linen or cot- 
ton fabrics. They should never be used 
on silk, rayon or wool, and they will at- 
tack most colored fabrics. 

Soaking dirty clothes in bleach solu- 
tion is wasteful as the soil uses up the 
bleach before it can act on the clothes. 
The bleach should be added to the last 
soap water, and water and bleach should 
be completely mixed before the clothes 
are added. Otherwise the result may be 
tendering and tearing of the clothes. 

The tendering action of bleach on 


— 


fabric is not due to its alkalinity, as 
the alkali is diluted, in use, below the 
danger point. The weakening comes from 
oxidation of the cellulose in the fabric 
by the action of the hypochlorite 

As a disinfectant, bleach should not 
be used until the object on which it is 
used has been thoroughly scrubbed and 
cleaned. Organic soil has the property 
of using up the bleach before it can act 
as a disinfectant. 

Most bleaches contain 5% or 5.25% 
of sodium hypochlorite when packed, and 
loss of strength in storage is small so 
long as they are tightly stoppered and 
kept in a cool dark place. All of the 
bleaches tested by CU which had per- 
centages decidedly less than 5% had cork 
stoppers on them. Bleaching solutions 
should be stoppered with rubber stoppers 
or caps resistant to the solution. 
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MEDICAL 


HAROLD AARON, M. D., 


SECTION 


SPECIAL MEDICAL ADVISER 


MEDICAL CONSULTANTS: Dr. Anton J. Carison—Chairman, Dep't of Physiology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Past President, American Physiological Society; Dr. Theodor Rosebury— 
Assistant Professor of Bacteriology, College of Physicians & Surgeons, and School of Dental 
and Oral Surgery, Columbia University; Dr. Marion B. Sulzberger—Ass't Professor of Clini- 


cal Dermatology and Syphilology, 


New York Post-Graduate Medical 


School, Columbia 


University; Editor, Journal of Investigative Dermatology. 


CU's Medical Consultants give technical advice on matters of medicine which lie within their 
fields. CU is responsible for all opinions concerning social, economic and public health questions. 








How to Brush Your Teeth 


A straightforward explanation of a daily routine that is 


often done wrong and is important enough to be done right 


EGULAR and efficient toothbrushing 
has a definite value in warding off 
and in helping to correct certain gum 
diseases. It can often prevent inflam- 
mation of the gums, known technically 
as gingivitis,' and if gingivitis is al- 
ready present, a can usually be 
effected through a combination of treat- 
ment by the dentist and proper brush- 
ing by the patient. In certain other gum 
diseases, proper brushing technique 
should supplement treatment by the 
dentist. These diseases include forms of 
pyorrhea and Vincent's infection (trench 
mouth ). 
While the toothbrush is known to be 
of definite value in these gum disorders, 


cure 


its value for the prevention of decay is 
less certain. Tooth decay is believed by 
most authorities to result from the effects 


of food particles decomposing in the 
mouth. But most decay starts in the 


narrow pits on the biting surfaces of the 
teeth, or at the points at which teeth 
are in close contact; and even the finest 
toothbrush bristle is too coarse to reach 
these areas and clean them effectively. 
The toothbrush is probably of value in 
preventing the less common kind of de- 
cay which starts on the smooth surfaces 
of teeth, especially near the gums. 
The technique of brushing the teeth 
now recommended by most specialists in 
gum disorders (periodontists) is 


com- 





* Gingivitis is most common around teeth 
that are irregularly placed. Food collects 
in the spaces between such teeth and sub- 
jects the gums to constant irritation, so 
that they become reddened and bleed easily. 
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paratively simple and takes little time. 
Its effectiveness, however, calls for thor- 
ough and regular application. It should 
be taught to children at about 
or eight years of age, when they have 
usually acquired the necessary manual 
skill. Younger children should be taught 
to brush their teeth chiefly in order 
to form the habit, which becomes most 
valuable as they older, and for 
the young child any toothbrushing method 
which does not injure the gums is sat- 
isfactory. 


seven 


grow 


The brush itself should have a straight 
handle, with tufts of equal length. The 
bristles within the tufts should be cut 
so that each tuft tapers to a point (these 
points are able to penetrate between the 


teeth, and thus remove food particles 


accumulated there). Spaces between the 
than the 


If the 


less 


tufts should 
width of the 


be slightly 


tufts themselves. 














Technique for brushing 
outside surfaces 
upper teeth and gums 


tufts are too close together, the bristles 
do not pass between the teeth so readily; 
moreover, it is hard to keep such a brush 
clean. 

Recommended brushes are made with 
either two or three rows, each of five or 
six tufts. Suitable brands include the 
Butler, the Masso prophylactic (not the 
extra-long-tufted prophylactic brush), 
Pycopé, Calcodent, Lactona, Squibb, and 
similar Most people should use 
a brush with either hard bristles or bris- 
Soft or poor 
quality bristles are objectionable because 
they soon lose their resiliency and be- 
come inefficient. 

Any brush with bristles cut to make 
a curved whether concave, or 
convex, or with a projecting tuft at one 
end as in the old tufted Prophylactic 
brush, is not suitable for the technique 
described here. There are many dif- 
ferent types of toothbrushes on the mar- 
ket, but none can be used so successfully 
as the simple one described. Electrically 
driven brushes at $10 to $15 are also 
available, but—aside from possible dan- 
gers in their use—very few of them actu- 
ally perform the task expected. Even 
when suitable, they cannot do more than 
the hand-manipulated brush, and so are 
not acceptable their high 


cost. 


ones. 


tles of medium hardness. 


surface, 


because of 


THE TOOTHBRUSHING TECHNIQUE 


The following method has been proved 
to be effective in abundant clinical ex- 
perience. It cleans the teeth without in- 
juring the gums, and, in practice, gives 
better results both in prevention of gingi- 
vitis and as an adjunct to treatment than 
any of the older methods. It also mas- 
sages the gums, and many dentists in- 
clude this fact among their reasons for 
recommending it. 

To cleanse and massage the lower front 
teeth and gums on the outside surfaces, 
the brush is held horizontally, bristles 
up, and placed so that the sides of the 
bristles touch the gums and the teeth. 
That part of the handle which holds 


the bristles should not touch the gums 















Technique for brushing 
outside surfaces—lower 
teeth and gums 
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Technique for brushing inside surfaces 


but should he 


inch or less from them. 


one-eighth of an 
With the brush 
in this position, the points of the bristles 
the teeth as 
teeth at the point where the gums and 
teeth rotated 
or vibrated in a ( with- 


about 


lie between well as on the 


join. The brush is now 


circular motion 
out lifting it off the tooth and gum sur- 
face) with moderate pressure downward 
this rotary 
motion, the points of the bristles will 
always be in 

After a count of five in this position 
the brush is lifted—not dragged—off the 
teeth. Dragging the points of the bristles 


and inward. By means of 


action. 


over the gums may lead to gum injury. 
The brush is then placed as before on 
the neighboring teeth and gums and the 
same process repeated until all the out- 
side surfaces of the teeth and 


gums have been cleaned and massaged. 


lower 


The outside surfaces of the upper teeth 
then and mas- 
that the 


brush is reversed, the bristles now point- 


and gums are cleaned 


saged in the same way except 
ing downward. 

surfaces of the teeth 
and gums are treated by holding the 
brush upright in the hand and as nearly 
vertical as possible. The sides of the 
bristles first touch the edges of the teeth, 
then the brush is gradually pushed up 
toward the gums. The bristle points are 
now 


Inside upper 


perpendicular to and on the sur- 
faces of the teeth, as well as 
and the sides of the 
touching the The brush is ro- 
tated or vibrated as before to the count 


between 
them bristles are 


gums. 


of five until all the upper, inner surfaces 
The 


inner 


are cleaned and massaged. same 


method is also used for the sur- 
faces of the lower teeth, with the brush 
reversed, the handle being up and the 
bristle head down. 


While cleaning the inner surfaces of 


both upper and lower teeth, the brush 
handle is kept in the center of the 
face. Extreme positions to right or left 


should be The 
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avoided. general rule 




















DIAGRAMS BY B. TAGAWA 


upper and lou er 


should be maintained that the points of 
the bristles are kept on and between the 
teeth while only the sides of the bristles 
touch the gums. By this means the teeth 
can be cleaned effectively and no injury 
inflicted on the gums. 

After 


ered the 


has been cov- 
should be re- 
peated twice, or three times in all, ex- 
actly as before. 
of the teeth are brushed by placing the 
bristles perpendicular to the surface and 
using a vibratory motion to force the 
points as far as they will go into the 
crevices, 

The teeth should be brushed not less 
than 


the entire mouth 
whole process 


The chewing surfaces 


twice a day (in the morning and 
before retiring). More frequent brush- 
ing is desirable where receding gums 
or pronounced irregularities of the teeth 
favor the accumulation of particles of 
food. 

After using the brush, rinse it thor- 


oughly and hang it on a hook to dry. 


At least two brushes should be used. to 


permit the bristles to dry and 


regain 





their original resiliency in between brush- 
ings. This practice will also prolong 
the life of the brush. 


DENTRIFICES, MOUTHWASHES, FLOSS 


The value of a dentifrice in conjunc- 
tion with a toothbrush is 
Whether it can be dispensed with en- 
tirely, and the toothbrush used merely 
with water, has not been established by 
controlled research. At present the most 
that it seems possible to say of any 
dentifrice is that it may help the brush 
to clean the teeth, and that it has a 
pleasant taste and odor. 
vent or cure gum diseases or decay. 


controversial. 


None can pre- 


After brushing the mouth should be 
rinsed vigorously and thoroughly with 


further the re- 
The only 


mouthwash to 
food debris. 


the mouthwash has comes 


a bland 
moval of value 
from its me- 
chanical action in removing particles dis- 
lodged by the brush. 
is therefore 
patented 


Plain warm water 
satisfactory. No 
their 
price or the claims of the manufacturer, 
can do more than water 


entirely 

mouthwashes, whatever 
from the faucet. 
Those. however. who are so conditioned 


by habit that plain water seems unen- 
durably flat, might try a mixture of 


equal parts of dry table salt, bicarbonate 


of soda and borax. Mix the powders 
thoroughly and keep them in a covered 
container. One level teaspoonful dis- 


solved in a glassful of warm water makes 
the mouthwash. 

Dental floss should be used as an ad- 
junct to the brush and the 
It will wipe away any food between the 


mouthwash. 


teeth which the brush and the wash may 
fail to dislodge. Pass an inch or so of 
the floss between each pair of teeth hold- 
ing it tightly against one tooth so as to 
avoid snapping the floss against the gum. 
Once a day is enough for the floss. 


Colds and Knox Gelatin 


— Risk Colds” is good advice 
any time of the year and any 
place. But appears in a 
paper advertisement the consumer, mind- 
ful of some of the arrant nonsense that 
has been developed around the cold theme 
by numerous advertisers, will be par- 
doned if his critical defenses stiffen. And 
if the advice is associated with the ex- 
ploitation of a product whose promotion 


when it news- 


is already discredited by physicians and 
informed consumers, it is reasonable to 
expect complete skepticism. 

Readers of the Reports are familiar 
with the campaign of the Knox Co. pro- 
moting gelatin as a remedy for fatigue. 
They are also aware that advertisements 


making unproved and preposterous claims 


for gelatin continue to be accepted by 
The 
present campaign of the Knox Co. throws 
further light on advertising morals—in- 
cluding those of the New York Times, 
which ran the accompanying advertise- 
ment. 

Again, “Remarkable, 
sults | are | 


leading newspapers and magazines. 


unexpected re- 
reported during Knox Gela- 


tin Endurance Routine.” Again, the evi- 


dence is a company secret—“Men and 
women tn 23 different occupational 
groups reported they were 


surprisingly free from colds” after drink- 
ing Knox Gelatin for 28 


days. “Some 


coaches and trainers have been impressed 


by the freedom from colds when their 
squads drank Knox regularly”—&c., &c. 
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The Knox argument is that “physicians 
are agreed that fatigue and a run-down 
condition make you more susceptible to 
cold and flu This is per- 
fectly true, but note the artful non sequi- 
“Have the Knox Gelatin 


routine to endurance 


infections.” 


tur: you tried 


increase and re- 
duce fatigue?” 
CU’s last 
ary 1940 Reports) on the unproved claims 
of the Knox Co. for gelatin. a careful, 
of the effect of gelatin 
on endurance and fatigue has been com- 
pleted by Dr. George L. Maison, of De- 
troit. It is reported in the Journal of the 
American Medical Ass’n for October 26, 
1940. 
Some conclusions, as given there: 


Since comments (see Janu- 


scientific study 


In two subjects trained for year, 
neither amino-acetic acid 15 Gm. a day for 
30 days nor gelatin (Knox) 60 Gm. a day 
for 40 days increased the work ability of 
the extensor digitorum!communis muscles 
working with or without blood supply. 

In four subjects in the midst of their 
training period the ingestion of gelatin 
for from 20 to 30 days produced no obvious 
difference between the rate of training of 
those taking gelatin and the rate of train- 
ing of controls without gelatin. 


one 


The language is a little on the technical 
side, but the point is crystal clear. 

With the danger of an influenza epi- 
demic still great, suggestions that will 
reduce contagion and increase individual 
resistance will find an eager audience. 
Good personal hygiene, keeping away 
from crowds, adequate rest and a bal- 
anced diet old health allies that 
will serve in any emefgency. Reliance 
upon unscrupulously advertised products 
invites disaster and shameless exploita- 
tion of public anxiety demands condemna- 
tion by public officials. 


DONTRISK COLDS! 


Remarkable, unexpected results reported 
during Knox Gelatine Endurance Routine 
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EXPLOITATION OF ANXIETY 


lt is reasonable to expect skepticism 
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Where Does the 59c Go? 


Thurman Arnold plans to explore the submerged 


3/5 of the consumer's food dollar. 


16th of 


CU's special reports on the war and prices 


aR and the defense program have 
, ate increased buying power to 
many consumers. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of re-employed workers are now 
able to buy the food and clothes they 
have been needing. and de- 
partment stores report the best trade in 
years. Yet, say some economists, this 
increased buying power means increased 


Groceries 


demand. And increased demand means 
increased prices. 
How shall we meet the situation? 


There are two main schools of thought 
upon the subject. Plan 1 is to curtail 
demand. Into this category fall the 
proposals to hold wage rates down, to 
levy prohibitive taxes on certain con- 
sumer goods, to enforce savings, to cut 
down installment credit. 

Plan 2 is to expand supply. That 
takes in expanding plants, using sur- 
pluses now stored in warehouses, em- 
ploying idle manpower. In this class 
too is the proposal to eliminate excess 
processing and distribution profits, thus 
lowering the price of goods and making 
them available to more consumers. 

Plan 1 is scarcity. Plan 2 is plenty. 

One step leading in the direction of 
Plan 2 is the announced Dep’t of Jus- 
tice investigation into the food industry. 
The announced purpose of the investi- 
gation is to “eliminate violations of the 
Anti-trust Laws and thereby to reduce 
the expenditures of American families 
for food and increase the income of 
American farmers.” The Dep’t of Jus- 
tice, in announcing the _ investigation, 
points out that more than 41% of the 
American people are either unable or 
barely able to buy a diet adequate for 
health, that farmers are sinking in the 
that farmers 
stand knit and 
industrial groups, which now 
59¢ of dollar the 
consumer spends for food. 

Bread, milk and meat are among the 


economic scale, between 
and 
powerful 


about 


consumers “close 


receive every 


foods on which illegal price manipula- 
tion has been Other fields 
are poultry, fish, canned fruits, cheese, 
ice, food handling in terminal markets. 
Price-fixing by retail 
grocers also is alleged. (Price-fixing, 
while permitted by the laws of many 
States, results in higher payments by 
consumers. A comparison of 
prices of identical sold under 
uncontrolled conditions in New York 
and under an Unfair Sales Act in Massa- 
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17 Union Square W., N. Y. C. 


| am enclosing $ for which please 
send me the material | have checked 
below: 


] “Wines & Liquors," 
50¢. 


] “How to Buy Furs"—50¢. 


] Bound Volume of the Reports, 1940 
Issues—$2.50. 


charged. 


associations of 


recent 
items, 





1941 Edition— 


J 


Bound Volumes, 1936-37, 1938, 1939 


—each $72. 


] Complete Set of Bound Volumes— 
$7. 


Any Three Bound Volumes—$5. 


| “Science in the Service of the Con- 
sumer" (to be published in Janu- 
ary)—$l. 


] “Look Before You Cook” (to be pub- 
lished in January)—Price to CU 
members, $1.50. 


| “Good Health & Bad Medicine,” by 
Harold Aaron, M.D.—Price to CU 
Members, $1!.50. 


False Security," by Bernard J. Reis 
—Special Price, $1. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
1SPI 
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Cumulative Index 


Beginning this month, there will appear 
in each issue of the Reports a cumulative 
index listing all principal material carried 
since the publication of the 1941 Buying 
Guide issue. By supplementing the Buying 
Guide index with the index in the Reports 
at any given time, members can instantly 
locate current material and keep abreast 
of any changes resulting from new tests 
or new data. 

Reports starred replace 
the 1941 Buying Guide. 


material in 


SUBJECT PAGE NUMBER 
Aspirin 12 
Blankets, part wool 5 
Bleaches, household 22 
Colds 24 
Fluorescent lighting 15 
Gelatin, Knox 24 
Radio sets, buying i8 
Sheets* 9 
Ski equipment* 13 
Teeth, how to brush 23 
Towels, bath* 7 











17 Union Square W., N. Y. C. 


I enclose $3.50 for which please 


|] Enter me as a member of Consum- 
ers Union and send me the Reports 
for one year. 


| Renew my membership for one year. 


I enclose $4 for which please 


[] Enter me as a member and send me 
the Reports and the weekly news- 
letter for one year. 


(] Renew my membership for one year 
and send me the weekly newsletter 
to run concurrently with the 
Reports. 


I enclose 50¢ for which please 


[] Send me the weekly newsletter for 
the duration of my CU member- 
ship (up to one year). 


I enclose $1 for which please 


[] Enter my subscription to the weekly 
newsletter for one year. 


I agree to keep confidential al! moterial 
so designoted. 


NAME ... 
ADDRESS 


ICuUl 
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chusetts, showed a 50¢ difference on a 
$5 grocery bill.) 

CU hopes the investigation will proceed 
with all possible speed, and that the 
Dep’t of Justice will follow its findings 


with action to stop present abuses. Cor- 
rection of abuses means more food for 
more consumers. 


PRICE MOVEMENTS 


Wholesale prices of 28 basic commo- 
dities were 17.3% higher on Decem- 
ber 13 than on August 1939, reports 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
Fairchild Retail Price Index on Decem- 
ber 1 was 2% higher than a year ago, 
4.9% higher than before the war. Home 
furnishings led the increase. Men’s 
clothing has shown the least change. 
But there’s reason to believe that prices 
of men’s suits don’t tell the whole story 
(see below). Fairchild Publications es- 
timate further increases of 4%-5% in de- 
partment store prices during 1941. 


ADULTERATION. CU's predictions of 
lowered quality in men’s clothing are 
confirmed by an article in the Decem- 
ber 12 issue of The Wool and Cotton 
Reporter, “Consumer Pays or Quality 
is Lowered.” Writing for the trade, the 
author states that “on a great many 
garments now being offered the wearing 
or service value to the consumer will 
not be much over one-half of what it 
was several years ago, or even . 

not much longer than one year ago.” 
The author explains that the fabrics 
now being offered may look the same 
or even heavier, but that they are made 
of poorer quality, more coarsely spun 
fiber. 


FOOD. Latest comparative price list 
(December 14) of the New York City 
Dep’t of Markets shows veal and beef 
prices about 4¢ a pound higher than a 
year ago; pork somewhat higher than 
last year; lamb about the same. There 
was a meat price rise in August and 
September, then a partial drop and now 
prices are on the upcurve again. Eggs 
are 6¢ a dozen higher than last year. 
Comparable nation-wide food prices are 
not available. The latest obtainable 
nation-wide figures (November 12) 
showed food costs declining. 


COTTON. Wholesale prices of all types 
of unprinted cotton cloth advanced 
again this month. The total price ad- 
vance on such cloth from October 1 to 
November 30 was from %4¢ to 154¢ per 
yard—which means price rises between 
10% and 20%. Cotton prices will be fur- 
ther upped, it is rumored, by Surplus 
Marketing Administration purchases of 
low-grade cotton. 


SHOES AND LEATHER. Bids for army 
shoes submitted in December were about 
40¢ per pair higher than bids for the 
same type of shoes submitted in Octo- 
ber, the Journal of Commerce reports. 
While hides are a little lower than they 
were a year ago, they’ve advanced 
about 40% from the low point reached 
last August. 


SUGAR, Total 1941 sugar quota for U.S. 
consumers has been fixed at 6,616,817 
short tons, the lowest quota since 1936, 
and less than the expected 1941 con- 
sumption. Large stocks of sugar already 
on hand, plus the fact that the quota 
can be revised upward at a later date, 
make it extremely unlikely that there 
will be any sugar scarcity. But the 
very announcement of a restricted quota 
encouraged traders to raise prices, which 
are now up to the level of a year ago. 


WHEAT. Argentina and Australia have 
restricted wheat production, Canada is 
expected to follow, and the United 
States is urged to do the same. Al- 
though Australia’s problem “has been 
eased by a crop failure,” comments the 
Journal of Commerce, wheat fields will 
have to be cut for hay. While millions 
of persons—even forgetting those in the 
blockaded countries—go hungry, econo- 
mists wonder what to do with the sur- 
pluses! Incidentally, while wheat and 
flour have been low-priced since this 
Summer, the price of white bread, raised 
a penny last Winter, was not reduced 


in New York until October 15. Some- 
thing for Thurman Arnold to investi- 
gate. 

WOOL. Wool prices are still high. 


The government order permitting use 
of foreign as well as domestic wool in 
filling defense contracts has tended to 
check further price rises in American 
wool, but has increased prices for for- 
eign wool. Blanket manufacturers are 
understood to be planning a price in- 
crease for early in 1941, and many mills 
weaving woolen cloths are reported to 
be experimenting with wider use of 
rayon mixtures. 


SURPLUS 


2,200,000 Americans on public assist- 
ance used approximately 5 million dol- 
lars worth of surplus commodities in Oc- 
tober, the Surplus Marketing Adminis- 
tration has announced—about $2.25 
worth of surplus food per person per 
month. When the assistance reaches 
the 30 or 40 million Americans who 
are hungry, in quantities sufficient to 
make a more substantial contribution to 
their diet, perhaps we will have solved 
our problem of food “surpluses.” 
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Labor: Blankets, Sheets, Towels 


PART-WOOL BLANKETS 
Je following part-wool blankets are 


according to informa- 
the Textile Workers 
(CIO): 

(Marshall Field & Co.; 
Spray, N. C.). The 
held by the TWUA 
one week’s vacation with 
the work 
An additional clause provides for union- 


union-made, 


tion from Union 


of America 
Fieldcrest 
blanket 


present 


plant at 
contract 
provides for 
pay, sharing and seniority. 
management cooperation in determining 
work loads, 

Pepperell (Pepperell 
deford, Me.). In a 
in June 1940 the 
the 


principle of seniority is 


Mfg. 
contract 
rWUA is 


bargaining 


Co.. Bid- 
agreed 
upon recog- 
nized as sole 
the 
and wage ire paid for 


all 10 week. Pro- 


visions made for handling grievances. 


Phe blanket 


non-union, reports 


agency, 
recognized 
overtime rates 


work ove’ hours pel 


manufacturers 
TWUA. 

(merchandises products of 
Woolen Mills. Charlotte. 
Leaksville, N. C.). 


company has 


following 
are 
Cannon 
Leaksvill 
Spray. and Charges 
the 
dis 


and 


violated 
Act 


members, 


that this 


Labor Relations by 


against union 


violating the minimum wage 


woolen and worsted industry 
Wages and 
TWUA. 
Non-union. 
Non union 


Non iniGn 


under the Hours Law, have 

been filed by 
Chatham. 
Esmond. 


Vashua. 


SHEETS 
CU 


names 


tested by 
the trade 


information as 


she dots 


ANY of the 
| areMold under 


of distr with no 


putors, 


manufacturer. It is usually im- 


possible to learn under what labor 


} 
ditions 


tured 


con- 
such manutac- 


distributor tor 


products are 


wrote each manutacturer or 


information, got only one 


reply from Naumkeyag, a union firm. 
The following is based on information 
from the Textile Workers Union of 


America (CIO). Comments in each case 


are the unions. ' 


Cannon (Cannon Mills). Have a 


number of plants employing some 15,- 

000 people. No union relations, 
Fieldcrest (Marshall Field & Co., 

Draper, N. C.). Union contract and 


standards. 


& Mohawk Cotton 
Y.). No rela- 


high southern wage 
Mohawk (Utica 
Mills. Utica, N. 


tions. 


union 


(Nashua 
No 


Mfg. Co.. 


relations, 


Nashua, 


Nashua 


ay Se 
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union 


Pacific Mills (Pacific Mills, 
bia, S. C.). Strikes 


curred at these plants and great tension 


have recently oc- 
exists. Management has refused to sign 
contract with providing for 
bitration of all stretch-out disputes. 

Pepperell (Pepperell Mfg. Co.). Plant 


union ar- 


manufacturing muslin sheets at Bidde- 
ford, Me., has union contract. Plant 
manufacturing super percale sheets at 
Fall River, Mass., has no contract but 
has informal relations with TWUA. 

Pequot (Naumkeag Steam Cotton 
Co., Salem, Mass.). Excellent rela- 
tions with the union. Has union con- 
tract establishing most advanced em- 
ployment conditions in the industry. 

Utica. See Mohawk. 

Wamsutta (Wamsutta Mills, New 


Bedford, Mass.). Informal relations with 


local (not TWUA) unions in New Bed- 

ford. 

TOWELS 

N LABOR information can be ob 
tained on towels sold through dis 

tributors, where the name of the manu 

facturer does not appear (such as 

{MC. Macy's. Ward's). Of the towels 

on which CU had the manufacturer's 


name, none was union-made, the TWUA 
reported. The following brands are non- 


union: 


Cannon (Cannon Mills). 

Dundee (Georgia Kincaid Mills). 

Fieldcrest (Marshall Field). 

Martex (West Point Mfg. Co.). 

Voor (Mooresville Cotton Mills. 
Mooresville, N. C.). A letter from the 
sales office of the Mooresville Cotton 
Mills states that “for a good many years, 
the Mills have had the most amicable 
relationships with the unions.” The 
TWUA, on the other hand, informs Cl 
that the company has just paid $9,000 
back wages to eight employees ordered 
reinstated by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. The case originated in 
October 1935, states the union, and 


required two trips to court before the 
complied with the NLRB or- 
the 


appe als, 


company 


der, on decision of a circuit court 


ol 





In preparing the labor notes, CU seeks 


information from all interested sources. 
Letters are written to the manufacturer or 
distributor of each product to be listed, 
and to the union or unions active in the 
field. Where both AFL and C/O unions 


exist, both are asked for data. 
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WINES & 
LIQUORS 


NEW 1941 EDITION 


The new edition of CU’s consistently 


popular special report on Wines & 
Liquors” has already been ordered by 
many hundreds of CU members. Ex- 


tensively revised, it deals lucidly and in- 


formatively with the numerous new 


problems which the liquor market pre- 


I 
sents this year. 

With the supply of French wines 
virtually stopped off with imported 


whiskies and liqueurs up in price, Ameti- 


ans are turning increasingly to Ameri- 


can-made drinks. 

And so the new “Wines & Liquors” 
has an enlarged section on domestic 
wines many ratings of brands not 
previously covered 

As always it contains expert, up-to- 
date ratings of leading brands of im- 
ported and domestic whiskies, gins, 
ordials, brandies, rums and _ wines 


There's a handy appendix on mixing 
drinks 


CU’ 


guide you to the good values, away from 


If you buy liquors, let s experts 


tne poor ones 


Price 50c Postpaid 


(not sold to minors) 
a 
USE ORDER FORM ON PAGE 25 
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®On the inside front cover CU announces a low-price, once-a-week 
newsletter for consumers. CU believes that this is the most impor- 
tant new step it has taken since it first began its work in 1936. We 
think you will agree after reading the announcement. 


We think, too, that a great many present CU members will 
want fo receive the new publication. To make this as easy as 
possible, a combination rate has been set up to bring you both the 
weekly newsletter and the monthly Reports for little more than 
the present cost of the Reports alone. 


The price of the newsletter separately will be $1 a year (52 
issues). But new or renewing members can obtain it in com- 
bination with the Reports for just 50¢ in addition to the regular 
$3.50 membership fee. Only requirement is that the Reports and 
the newsletter run concurrently. Savings in handling the records 
for both together make the low rate possible. 


If you wish, you can receive the newsletter for the duration of 
your present membership (up to one year), also for 50¢. No reduc- 
tion can be made with memberships which have only a few months 
to run. CU regrets that the price can not be pro rated, asks mem- 
bers to understand that it is so low to begin with that only rigid 
simplification of handling procedure makes it possible. 


Publication of the newsletter begins the first week in February. 
On page 26 of this issue you will find an order form. Fill it out 
and send it in now: within a month you will have in your hands a 
truly exciting development in consumer education. 














